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The National Urban League Stands Guard 


ON THE HOME FRONT OF RACE RELATIONS 


Since 1910, the National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes, has worked to improve social and economic con- 
ditions among the Negro population. The League is not only a social 
service agency; it is a national interracial movement with 48 local 
afhliates formally organized in strategic centers throughout the 
country. Each autonomous local affiliate, like the national organ- 
ization, is directed by an interracial board and professionally led 
by a trained staff. 





The Urban League movement is of special importance to 
America during this period of wartime tensions and other social 
problems. The League directs its efforts to lessening racial ten- 
sions by removing their causes, and developing cooperative effort 
and mutual respect between American citizens of different races. 


The wartime services of the National Urban League are car- 
ried on in the following fields: 


Planning with national and local community leadership ia meeting 
the wartime needs of the Negro population, and adjusting problems 


that have developed as a result of wartime migration of workers 


Directing toward war industry a steady supply of competent Negro 
labor and helping to adjust problems that arise in connection with 
the use of such labor. 


Interpreting to Negro and white Americans alike their common stake 
in winning the war and building a just and enduring peace 


Serving as a source of authoritative information on the life of the 
Negro in the United States; making social studies and surveys upon 
request ; criticizing and interpreting the objectives and operations of 
public and voluntary welfare programs as they affect the interests 
of the Negro population. 


The National Urban League invites into membership those 
persons who wish to make real America’s ideal of equal opportun- 
ity regardless of race, color, or creed. Further information regard- 
ing the League’s program may be had upon receipt of a letter 
addressed to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York, 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list cf local affiliates see page 150 
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Editorial 


D-DAY AGAINST INTOLERANCE 


HIS is being written on “D-Day” 

—the day which we hope spells 

deliverance from persecution of 
the conquered peoples of Europe and 
the death knell to Fascism throughout 
the world. Our Commander-in-Chief 
has aptly proposed that we replace the 
term “invasion” with “liberation.” 

Early this morning, millions of souls 
joined in open supplication to our Heav- 
enly Father, praying that success may 
crown the efforts of free men to rid the 
earth of the poison of group hatred and 
of the rule of men by might of arms. 
To be sure, Hitler’s hordes could only 
be defeated by the force of fire power 
and overwhelming odds of superior 
strength of arms, but behind all of this 
must be intelligent planning backed up 
by a righteous spirit born of assurance 
that our cause is right. 

We are reminded in this hour of peril 
that our Nation’s history has been that of 
continuous reaching for the magic for- 
mula for freedom. Columbus sought a 
new world where men could find ma- 
terial plenty to supercede the economy 
of scarcity as populations increased in 
the then known civilized world. The Pil- 
grim Fathers sought a land where men 
could worship according to the dictates 
of their conscience. The Civil War was 
fought to end physical slavery which 
kept both black men and poor white men 
in an economy from which there seemed 
to be no possible release. We entered 
World War I thinking that we were 
fighting a war to end war and to estab- 
lish democratic ideals in the hearts of 
men. Now, we are engaged in the great- 
est struggle of all times against an enemy 
which seems to have learned his lesson 
from those forces for evil which we in 
this country understand too well. In Ger- 
many and its satellite countries suffrage 
has been denied to weaker minorities; 
property rights have been withheld; the 
right of free mobility has been prohibit- 
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ed; women have been raped; chi ‘drep 
have been starved ; segregation ha: been 
established. Pogroms of Jews hav 


dee 
the order of the day; yes, even lyn nia 
as in the case of forced down Am -ican 
flyers, have been perpetrated. 

The great lesson the world is lea-ning 
is that the spirit of righteousness is «ver 
on the march. Men cannot pers) jn 
wrong-doing against God's chil iren 
without paying the penalty. The f: rces 


of right will inevitably become the fu rces 
of a relentless crusading might wich 
will crush evil and leave men of ood 
will a clear passage to a state of fellow- 
ship and love. May we of the Twentieth 
Century prove ourselves equal to the 
great challenge and emerge from this 
struggle a people free of mass greed, !usé 
and injustice, with Peace a lasting on 
D Plus One Day 

Word from the Press has just reached 
us on this day after D-Day that all Ne 
leaders of New Iberia, Louisiana, 
including physicians, have been driven 
from town, some of them first severely 
beaten, because efforts were made to get 
a welding school for Negroes so they 
could work at skilled occupations in the 
war effort; and 15,000 white airplane 
factory workers have walked off the job 
near Cincinnati because of the up-grad 
ing as a reward for efficiency of nine Ne- 
gro workers who were “backing the at 
tack”; and Georgia's political leaders 
have directed county electoral officials 
to disregard the Supreme Court's action 
in the Texas case and deny Negroes vot 
ing privileges in the state’s election of 
July Fourth (note the date). 

We, with impunity, not only flout the 
Four Freedoms while we send our youth 
forth to bloody battle to defend them, 
but also defy the Supreme Court, our 
Constitution's final safety valve, in a de 
cision which goes to the very heart of 
human liberty confirming the right 
of Negroes to help select those who 
would govern. “What price glory?” 
What price liberty? 

What explanation for this undemo- 
cratic situation can be given to our 
youthful dead and wounded heroes? 
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What Now, 
White Man? 


» By HELEN PARKER MUDGETT 


Reprinted from “The Interpreter,” published 
by the General Extension Division, University 
of Minnesota. 


I the end of the 15th century two white 
men started out, one to cross the Atlan- 
tic and be the unwilling discoverer of 
\merican continents, and the other to round 
tip of Africa and sail eastward across the 
n Ocean. They were not the first: whit 
these routes, but they were the ones 
gan the story which today is nearing 

aX 
Today, white men stand on the water-shed 
storv. They have climbed the high moun- 


fore them lhe the kingdoms of the world 
} for 
ics [or 


their peoples. Dark-skinned peop 

t white men must decide 

ther they go down from the mountain with 
broadened and healing in their hands 


‘Oo with a sword 


hether they 


| ho story has come to thts 
] 


\ 


ry 


followed Columbus and ise la Gama 
nqu r ana cil . f cori and sub- 
They went with the whi mans pra 
in their hearts. Thev went with the whit 
ipons in their hands, we apons dca thier 
i an other per ple [hes went 
banner of the white man’s god, and 
imission he was a i il us God.” 
mo the peoples nad lands 
white men spread their national 
content to let the sun across 
kv mark time’s passing, white men brought 
clocks. White men put steel in the 
of stone and iron kettles where gourds 
served. Thev went further and set powecr- 
ven machinery where hand-looms had stood : 
closed the mouths of mountain smeltering 
and opened the mouths of huge blast fur- 


es 


"HEN war swept the world, white-taught 
techniques were everywhere in the 

mps of friend and foe alike 

And another thing, also white-taught, was 

rvwhere. It was an idea. The idea it has 

n called. The idea goes under many names: 


democracy, freedom, liberty, the right of all 
people to live in the way of their own choosing. 
It is an idea for which uncounted men have 
died, for which some man, somewhere, is dying 
now. . 
But is it a white idea meant for white peoples 
only? When white men saw freedom from the 
mountain top, did they see it mainly for them- 
selves? Did they climb to a place nearer the 
sun that they might forever cast their shadow 
over the colored peoples of the world? Are they 
planning to fight to hold an ‘exclusive place in 
the sun, or will they go down and lead the 
rest of mankind up the half-broken path to 


) 


freedom’s summit 


"OU think these statements and these ques- 
tions vague and of littke meaning? Then 
you are wrong. Out of our understanding of 
these questions, out of our answers to these 
questions will come the end of the white man’s 
story in world history. By what we think and 
do today we write the chapters of the climax 
It is we who will determine whether the end 
will come in tragedy or triumph 
In the United States, our problem seems two- 
fold: What shall we do about the colored peo- 
ples in our midst? What shall we do about the 
colored peoples of the world? The problem 
ems complex beyond the power of any in- 
lividual to think through, let alone solve even 
for himself. Before his mental eves parade end- 
ess questions, different questions for each in- 
lividual. depending upon where he finds him- 


lf in relation to the whole 


\‘ PUALLY, the question is not multiple but 
single. The first step to its solution not only 


can but must be taken by each individual alon: 


It is simple: it is to acknowledge that mankind 


1 whole of equal parts. With our lips we have 


istomarily admitted this: we sav so in religious 
rites; we say so from political platforms. But 
we have long let our hands deny the words of 
| | 


our tongues Too iong we have a lows | the u ilf 


to widen between the things we sav and the 


things we do. 

No man and no nation can long remain 
healthy under such conditions. The psycholo- 
gists have a spec ial word to describe people di- 
vided within themselves. We need no special 
word: we need only the remembrance that 
comes at night: we go before the world and 
preach the doctrine of self-determination. What 
self-determination is there for the peoples in our 
own country who are denied the vote? We 
beam our short-wave broadcasts on Asia and 

Continued on Page 146 
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ace and 

nter- 
American 

elations 


© By RICHARD PATTEE 


Alland From 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. Members of the Police Force. The 


Police Force consists of 17 men, all but one of whom are 


T is a painful and recurring reflection that a Negro people. Gilded as the situation might 
in the international relations of the United have been; externally cordial as the relations 
States race and racism inevitably intrudes might have seemed, there is no question that 

as an ever-present factor. It would be naive underneath the surface and often very much 
and unjust not to recognize honestly that in on top of it, Americans and Haitians got or 
the conduct of relations with the other repub- extremely badly. The almost insoluble prot 
lics of this hemisphere, and particularly in those lem of the relations of the white populations of 
fields of activity which touch large numbers of the Southwest of the United States with 
people as distinct from their governments, con- Mexican minority is only another evidence 
siderations of race play a prominent part and the racial complex that appears again an 
frequently contribute to difficulties and friction. again when the rank and file of the Americar 
Generally speaking, it is a truism that as a people come into contact with ethnic groups 
people we are not exceptionally equipped nor which belong to another race. Many of thes 
singularly gifted for dealing with the darke1 Mexicans are part Indian. Many are not In- 
races. It would be useless to catalogue the in- dian at all. The tragedy of the thing rests 
numerable instances in which our impatience the fact that in certain areas of this countn 
and irritability regarding these races_have seri- even a pronounced brunette seems to have 
ously impeded the achievement of desirable in- fairly difficult time in making his way. 
ternational relations. The unfortunate conse- In terms of international policy, the exist- 
quences of the presence of our armed forces in ence of a widespread and deep-rooted antagon- 
Haiti during fifteen years were in large measure ism to the darker skinned peoples can have 
the friction generated by the effort of American nothing but undesirable effects. The plain truth 
functionaries and administrators to get on with is that for the first time the United States 1s 
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“en pting to win the confidence and under- 
ng of millions of persons who belong to 
races and in whose blood stream flows a 
aininum of Caucasian corpuscles. If the pres- 
at war means anything at all, it signifies the 
icfinite rejection by the colored races of the 
sorid of the perpetual and humiliating situa- 
f chattels to which all too many of them 
ve been submitted. This affirmation has be- 
almost trite. Pearl Buck has emphasized 
i frequently and reiteratedly. Wendell Willkic 
ter his global journey stressed exactly the same 
as characteristic of the Near and Far 
East. We need not go so far afield to find 
umple evidence of how true this statement is. 
In the field of inter-American relations, to ig- 
nore the race element would be to ignore a 
ery essential factor in the whole situation. 
Almost every Latin American republic is the 
product of racial miscegenation on a greater or 
lesser scale. The whole chain of republics from 
Mexico to Chile are Indian to a very large 
legree. In the Caribbean and coastal areas of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Negro and the mulatto 
s the dominant ethnic group. In Brazil, prob- 
ibly half of the entire population is of African 


tail 


rigin. 

The Latin Americans are certainly not 
Aryans by any stretch of the imagination. They 
belong, even if officially classified as white, to 
the Mediterranean tradition of Europe which is 
«» hopelessly mixed racially as to defy the an- 
thropologist. To the American, the citizen of 
these republics is, in a majority of cases, definite- 

tinged with the influence of Africa or of in- 
ligenous America. As long as the relations of 
this country with Latin America moved within 
the atmosphere of legations and embassies and 
was restricted largely to the rapports of diplo- 
nats, government officials and business men, 
the influence of the racial composition of the 
population made little if any difference. One 

in purchase bananas from the Hondurans with- 
it much regard for their epidermis. One can 
even drink Haitian coffee or absorb the unex- 
elled rum of that little West Indian republic 
without the intervention of any of the phobias, 
mmplexes or prejudices that usually clutter up 
uur dealings with other people. 

When, however, a more intensive effort was 
nade to bring about a popular understanding 
between the people of the United States and 
those of Latin America, the problem became 
me of large numbers of individuals. It was 
taken out of the exclusive hands of government 
sgencies and placed more and more in those of 
the colleges. universities and diverse organiza- 





tions which engage in these matters. Since 1938 
there has been a veritable upsurge of interest 
and enthusiasm in things Latin American. In 
the midst of this legitimate and laudable en- 
thusiasm which augured well for the full realiza- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Policy the factor of 
race inevitably raised its head. 

The Indian, for some reason or other. has 
acquired a place of relative respectability. It 
was not so long ago that a Vice President of 
the United States could proclaim as a matter of 
considerable pride that Indian blood flowed in 
his veins. Instead of constituting an obstacle 
to his political fortunes, this assertion probably 
enhanced his prestige. The curious thing is 
that as the Indian disappeared in the United 
States, the honor of claiming kinship with this 
race became greater and greater. It is difficult 
to understand why or in what manner it is 
more honorable to belong through inheritance 
to the Choctaws, Navajos or Sioux than to the 
Congos, Ashanti or any other African people. 
It rather leads one to the conclusion that the 
honorability of affiliation with the Indian 
peoples is in direct proportion to their numer- 
ical unimportance. The Indian has little or no 
influence on American life. His situation on 
a reservation makes him something of a museum 
piece. The Negro, on the contrary, is an eco- 
nomic and social force of the first order. His 
number is large and increasing. The Negro is 
perhaps the principal minority group in Ameri- 
can life and is far more closely identified with 
the life of the United States than is the Indian. 


A considerable amount df sentimentality has 
been generated about the Indian, both in this 
country and in the other American republics. 
There exists in Mexico an Indianist Institute 
devoted to the improvement of the lot of this 
race. The literature on the subject is abundant 
and eloquent. The Indian has become the 
symbol of social justice, humanitarian reform 
and general progress. The Negro is strangely ab- 
sent in these considerations. The Negro is an 
important and integral part of the culture of 
Cuba, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, and 
many of the countries of the Caribbean area. 
In others, such as Colombia, Central America 
and even Peru, the Negro is by no means an 
insignificant factor. This fact is a positive ob- 
stacle in the way of inter-American relations on 
the part of the United States. The reluctance 
to recognize that racism no matter how attenu- 
ated is impossible, is one of the greatest single 
barriers to the realization of a teal and effective 


inter-American policy. 
I would go so far as to say that racial preju- 
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BRAZIL. Grade 


dice and racial feeling constitute one of the 
great and serious difficulties in the way of work- 
ing out that type of understanding in the west- 
ern hemisphere which we all desire. It is one 
of the reasons why in our universities and col- 
leges there is so much difficulty in the wav of 
understanding Hispanic America. It is the rea- 
son why efforts on behalf of inter-American 
understanding on the part of the institutions of 
higher learning of the South can hardly be 
more than purely academic. I recall an inci- 
dent some vears afo in one of the Southern 
states where I had been invited to deliver a 
series of lectures on Latin America. Among the 
topics chosen was that of the Negro contribu- 
tion to the culture of this area. The topic is 
pertectly legitimate. The Negro has made an 
enormous and important contribution in Brazil, 
Cuba and other countries. It is high time that 
we in the United States recognize this and cease 
this ridiculous prejudice against things African. 
I chose this topic as necessary and vital. The 
result was anything but pleasant. While the 
university authorities accepted in good faith the 
exposition of this thesis, the public was by no 
means as charitable. After the lecture, in which 
I had indicated clearly that without the influ- 
ence of the Negro the culture of Brazil is unex- 
plainable and that of Cuba incomplete, several 
members of the audience expressed themselves 
as shocked that such a topic should be presented 
in-a series of university lectures. In other words, 
to many of these institutions, with their insuffer- 
able prejudices and background, any discussion 
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of the Negro in Latin America is intok 
because it runs counter to the peculiar 

of the community. I insist that if we ar 
bring to bear on Latin America and its st 
the anti-Negro sentiment prevalent in the S 

we might as well abdicate and give up all not 

of dealing with these countries. If the instit 
tions and cultural centers of this area are 
willing to abandon one iota of the traditi: 
hostility toward the Negro, then it would 
better that they occupy themselves with 
study of Norway, Iceland and Malava. Lat 
America without the Ne gro Is inexpli« able | 
Negro is part and parcel of the tradition a 
mentality of these countries. Even the repul! 
lics where no Negro population is to be four 
today, such as Chile and Argentina, have h 
this influence and have absorbed through tl 
vears a considerable nu¢ leus of Negro popul 
tion. Buenos Aires at the commencement of the 
last centuries had entire sections of the city 
habited by Negroes. The armies of Gene 
Artigas were composed of many Negroes. I: 
Peru and Ecuador the Negro has a tremendous 
influence on the folklore, customs and festivities 
cf the inhabitants. To deny the value and im- 
portance of this contribution is an absurdity 
In the United States it is well that we do recog- 
nize it. It is well that we recognize that if we 
bring to bear on Latin America the parochial 
and provincial prejudices. of our Southern 
states we have no right to indulge in interna- 
tional relations with a people of mixed blood 
During the critical years of 1915-1930 we did 





rable harm in the Republic of Haiti by 
lucing race prejudice and feeling. For the 
ime to that small island, inhabited almost 
Negroes, the 


es of race prejudice were introduced. 


sively by horrible conse- 
tever may have been the advantageous ef- 
of the 

buildings, 


American administration: roads, 
sanitation and the like, it i 
sible to ignore that more subtle influence 
ving introduced in a country where it was 
iown the painful and obnoxious virus of the 
idice of race. The heritage in Haiti is vers 
This country has done that country m 
in transplanting the narrowness and pet- 
s of Mississippi or South Carolina 
The honest appraisal of Latin America pre- 
les all prejudice in matters of race. Latin 
rica, taken by and large, is a mixed com- 
v in which the bloods of three races have 
rte fused 
ct an almost insuperable barrier of intol- 


lo raise any question of race is 


nee and prejudice. In the Latin American 

intrices matters of race have nothing like the 

nportance that they have with us. Let one 
litate, for example, the recent book of Don- 

Pierson in which he analyzes the society of 
Bahia, in Brazil. It is clear from this presenta- 
tion that none of the attitudes prevalent in this 

untry have any place in Brazil. Social dem- 
cracyv has been attained there on a large scale. 
The idea that a drop of Negro blood makes a 
Negro is rejected as obviously puerile and silly. 
The Negro appears as a factor in society quite 
independent of the color of his skin. 

The implications of this feeling on the part 
of too many Americans is clear. It means that 
if we are to consider color as a matter of im- 
portance only those Latin Americans of light 
skin can be admitted to the community of in- 
terest with the United States. It means that we 
will be obliged to demand a certificate of Arv- 
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anism from every Cuban, Brazilian or Domin- 
ican student who comes to this country. It 
means that the relations with black Brazil and 
Negro Haiti will have to be suspended since we 
cannot admit the presence of persons of a de- 
termined color. I maintain that unless we aban- 
don popularly this attitude of discrimination 
and segregation, it will be impossible to support 
honestly the policy of the government toward 
Latin America. Officially there does not exist 
this tendency. The White House has received 
with no qualms of any kind the President of 
Liberia and the President of Haiti. The De- 
partment of State and other official agencies 
have invited and received with absolute cor 
diality members of the darker races as guests 
of the United States. 
official circles. The essence of the problem rests 
with the people of the United States. I see no 
development of 


The problem is not in 


more serious handicap in the 
inter-American relations than the feeling of 
color prejudice. Unless we strive to modify this 
ee and dangerous sentiment in our own 
country, we have little right to pretend at reach- 
ing a csidaaaieai and basic understanding with 
peoples who do not consider miscegenation as a 
crime but rather as a tribute to their sagacits 
and clairvoyance 

Latin America and the United States differ 
fundamentally on this matter. We have tended 
to avoid and discourage the discussion of the 
It would be infinitely better to face 
it quite frankly. Racial feeling is a positive 
force against the achievement of inter-Amer- 
ican understanding. Latin America resents and 
deplores the attitude of too many Americans 
on this point. Unless we attain a greater liber- 
ality of attitude toward the problem here, we 
shall be severely handicapped in establishing 
an effective rapprochment with the peoples of 
Central and South America. 


problem. 


Melody 


By THOMAS D. JARRETT 


RUNKEN with hate and pride and lust 
The world plays on and on 


Like a frantic fnanist 


Discord after discord, point without counterpoint ; 
Wandering thoughtlessly about the keys; 
Striking occasionally a newly learned chord; 


And the n forgetting 


forgetting that 


White keys only sound notes in “C” 
White and black keys make lively wndlods. 





Western Electric's Backward Step 


¢ By ALEXANDER J. ALLEN 


“The discontinuance of common facilities for 
Negro and white employees of the Western Electric 
Plant at Point Breeze, Maryland, and the introduc- 
tion of separate facilities would be a backward step 
which could not but lead to discrimination in em- 
ployment against Negroes.’’—President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. 


N May of 1943 the Office of War Informa- 
I tion released a study on Wartime Problems 

and Conditions in the City of Baltimore 
which lauded the effectiveness of the nation’s 
first voluntary job control program. Said this 
study: “The War Manpower Commission's 
greatest success in Baltimore has been in the 
elimination of many of the employment barriers 
raised against the Negro.” As evidence of this 
success was cited the Western Electric Com- 
pany which, the OWI proudly said, “employs 
Negroes and white workers side by side without 
segregation as to toilets, cafeteria, and other 
facilities.” 

However, in May of 1944 the Western Elec- 
tric Company was completing the assignment 
of racially separate toilet facilities in the first of 
its five Point Breeze plants. 

The chain of events which caused this com- 
plete reversal of policy leads in and out of hear- 
ings before the Regional and National War 
Labor Boards, and the offices of the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, the U. S. Conciliation Ser- 
vice, the War Department, and the White 
House itself. 

Most prominent among the events was a 
seven-day hate strike which was terminated 
only by seizure of the plant by the U. S. 
Army and which, during the week of its 
existence, aroused racial feeling throughout the 
community and caused many to fear that the 
long-anticipated Baltimore race riot was about 
to begin. 

The groups concerned were the Point Breeze 
Employees’ Association, an independent union 
which has held bargaining rights at Point Breeze 
since the abolition of the employees representa- 
tion plan; the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, which has been seeking to organize the 
plant for well over a year; the United Electrical 
Workers, CIO, which is “Johnny come lately” 
on the scene, and the Non-Partisan Committee 
of Western Electric Employees, which sprang 
up as an instrument of opposition to the pro- 
segregationists. 
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Also involved were various civic, lab and 
community organizations and agencies j;.lud.- 
ing the Afro-American newspapers, the Jalti- 
more Industrial Union Council, the Balt::nore 
Urban League, the Baltimore Sun pape: 
NAACP and many other individuals a: 
ganizations. 

In the Summer of 1943 all was quict | Jong 
the northern shore of the Patapsco River © here 
is located the Point Breeze Works of the West- 
ern Electric Company. The morale of the ” 000 
employees was high. They looked proudly up at 
the Army-Navy “E” waving over the plant 
which was one of the few in the area with two 
stars, meaning that the award had been won 
three times. The morale of 1,700 colored work- 
ers particularly was high. The Annual Report 
of the Baltimore Urban League, issued a few 
months previously, had stated : 


“It has long been the contention of the Leagu 
that completely democratic industrial relations wer 
a practical possibility in Baltimore, provided em 
ployers could be found who possess the courag 
and vision to initiate the step. In the Spring of 
1942 Western Electric provided Maryland with its 
first example of a concern successfully using Ne 
groes and white workers side by side and without 
segregation as to toilets, cafeteria, dressing rooms 
or other facilities. The report of management 
that: ‘little or no conflict has resulted’ and that, 
‘Colored workers are making an enviable record 


for themselves.” 


The First Walkout 


But by August, 1943, rumblings of discon- 
tent became apparent. On August 12th a col- 
ored girl was brought into a department where 
no Negro had worked before. Her introduction 
resulted in a walkout by 22 white girls who 
refused to work because the new employee had 
been assigned to their group. The company sus- 
pended the 22 employees for thirty days or until 
such time as they were willing to return to work 
under conditions in keeping with company 
policy. The union met with management on 
this issue and the controversy which began as 
an issue of employment crystallized into a de- 
mand for separate facilities—which the com- 
pany denied. The 22 strikers returned to work 
later with no change in work condiitons. 

Soon after this incident a petition began a 
secret circulation among white employees ask- 
ing for racial separation of tojlet facilities. 
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Event ially close to 1,500 signatures were ob- 
gained. The company the 
tition and the Point Breeze Employees’ As- 
gciation thereupon petitioned for a strike vote 
mder the War Labor Disputes Act (Smith- 
Connally Act) in order to force the issue. 

Ju { prior to the taking of a strike vote col- 
in Opposition 


refused to act on 


red workers began organizing 
and « committee formed for this purpose spon- 
ored a mass meeting on Sunday, October 3rd, 
which was attended by more than 500 workers, 
and at which time the spokesmen from the 
NAACP and the Urban League urged that all 
florts be made to defeat the strike vote on the 
following two days. 

The vote was taken on October 4th and 5th 
with 6,500 hourly rated employees eligible to 
yote “yes” or “no” on the question: “Do you 
wish to permit an interruption of war produc- 
tion in wartime as a result of this dispute?” 
ballots cast. 1.802 were for a 
strike and The 
upon notified that 
page would begin on Friday, November 5th, at 


‘(00 A.M., the changed its 


valid 
1.144 against it. 
management 


Of 2.946 
union there- 
a work stop- 


unless company 











Undaunted by this set-back, the committee, 
which now called itself the Non-Partisan Com- 
nittce of Western Electric Employees, obtained 
Urban Industrial 


and 


League's 
called another 
necting which was equally as well attended as 
which time the following statement 
and prominently displayed by both 


he services of the 
Secretary as advisor mass 
the first. at 
Was issued 


the daily and weekly press: 


Believing that a stoppage in vital war pro- 
tion is of benefit only to the Axis and that the 
ity of all patriotic workers is to keep on the 


And believing further that any change in the 


mocratic work relations that have successfully ex- 
ted at Western Electric for over a year and a 
If would be a viclation of both the spirit and 

letter of the President’s Executive Order No 


8802 and a means of promoting disunity among 


the workers, we hereby pledge the continued ef- 


rt of this committee to these two objectives 





“1) Averting a strike which would interrupt vital 
war production, and 
?) Oppesing any change in the democratic work 
relationships which now exist 
“We urge all, Western Electric employees who 
igree with this hesition to take the following steps 
“1) Sign the no-strike pledge at this meeting 
2) Write 
Employment 


to the President's Committee on Fair 


Practice, Washington, D. C 


























Glenn L. Martin, 









giving your personal pledge not to strike 





and stating your opposition to any changes 





in work relationships on the grounds that 





among the work- 





disunity 





it would promote 






‘3) Withdraw all P.B.E.A., 


the organization which has filed notice of its 


from the 





support 





intention to strike and which has promoted 





disunity in the plant by urging a discrimina- 





tory change in work relationships which have 











existed successfully for more than a year 
and a half 

“4) Take an active interest in the programs of 
the two bona fide trade unions attempting 





plant, the International As- 
AFL and the United 
Workers, CIO 


an announcement from the 


to organize the 





sociation of Machinists, 
Electrical and Machine 
“5) Watch fer Non- 
Partisan Committee, on the subject of union 
affiliation, which will be made a few days 
before anv NLRB election to choose a col- 
lective bargaining agent for the plant.” 
























The Non-Partisan Committee further con- 
tacted the Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee, the U. S. Conciliation Service, and the Re- 
gional Office of the War Labor Board in an 
effort to “avert the strike and oppose any 
change in democratic work relationships.” The 
U. S. Conciliation Service refused to take the 
matter seriously, saying that there was nothing 
to the case but a rumor and there was not suf- 
ficient ground for intervention or action. 
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The F.E.P.C, endorsed. the Non-Partisan 
Committee’s aims and stated its position that 
any change would be “a backward step,” but 
did not feel that it could take any direct action 
against the P.B.E.A. 

The strike was scheduled for Friday, Novem- 
ber 5th. On Wednesday, the 3rd, the Non- 
Partisan Committee mass meeting telegraphed 
the War Labor Board and President Roosevelt 
stating: “A strike is being called by the Point 
Breeze Employees’ Association for the Western 
Electric Company in Baltimore which will dis- 
rupt vital war production. The strike date is 
Friday at 6:00 A.M. At least 800 members of 
the Point Breeze Employees’ Association and 
the Non-Partisan Committee representing the 
sentiments of some 2,000 workers, oppose the 
stoppage. We urge the War Labor Board to 
take immediate action to avoid the strike. If 
other means fail we urge President Roosevelt 
to take over the plant for the duration of the 
strike threat.” 


Government Officials Confer 


On the next day, which was Thursday, Nov- 
ember 4th, War Labor Board representative: 
from Washington and Philadelphia came in 
and held several lengthy conferences with 
P.B.E.A., which went far into the night and 
finally reached an agreement whereby the strike 
would be postponed, not called off but only 
postponed, until a hearing could be obtained 
before a Regional War Labor Board panel. 

On that evening, prior to the announcement 
that the strike was postponed, a delegation of 
various CIO unions met at the call of Claire 
Niekind, UE-CIO representative, and arranged 
to have some twenty or more CIO people at the 
company gates at 6:00 A.M. on the following 
day to help avoid trouble and to urge strik- 
ers to return to their jobs. This was a significant 
development since up to this point labor organ- 
izations generally had avoided the entire issuc 

The panel hearing was held November “th. 
At this hearing the union spokesman, Attorney 
Charles H. Dorn. charged that since the sum- 
mer of 1942 when the company decided to re- 
move discriminatory signs from toilet doors, 
many incidents involving Negroes and whites 
have occurred. The P.B.E.A., said Mr. Dorn. 
recognized the explosive nature of the issue and 
endeavored to stay clear of the matter until it 
was forced to take a stand when a petition 
signed by 1,500 employees was presented to it 
demanding that the union, as bargaining agent. 
negotiate for separate facilities. Mr. Dorn main- 
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Hired as a cafeteria helper, this young woman 

vocational school; was rehired as a learner and 

a turret lathe operator for the Wright Aer 
Corporation 


tained that the establishment of s« parate facili- 
ties would not violate Executive Order No. 880? 
and he further promised that the P.B.E.A 
would take action on behalf of its Negro mem- 
bers if the company set up inferior facilities for 
them. 

Mr. C. C. 
trial relations and spokesman for the comp 
stated that Western Electric’s position res 
upon Executive Order No. 8802, the 


Chew, superintendent of in 


discrimination clauses in the contracts whict 
the company holds, and the impracticality of 
separate facilities at Point Breeze because 
the plant is made up of a number of 
separate buildings and departments and _ it 
frequently is necessary to transfer workers 
between departments and buildings. At the time 
the order was issued there were no colored em- 
ployees at the Baltimore plant. As the hiring of 
Negroes proceeded from October 1941 separate 
facilities were set up in accordance with the 
Baltimore City Plumbing Code which required 
separation on grounds of both sex and race 
Early in 1942, through the efforts of the Bal- 


timore Urban League, the requirement for ra- 


cial separation was removed The company 
thereupon decided that inasmuch as it would 
be employing a much larger number of colored 
workers and in view of the President’s Exe 
tive Order it would be necessary to develo 


company policy on facilities. 

In Mr. Dorn’s rebuttal statement he asserted 
that the objection of white workers to sharing 
toilet facilities rested upon the relatively higher 
venereal disease rate of Negroes and the fear of 
contracting such diseases by cot.mnon use of fa- 





diitics. However, no instances were cited of any 
such occurrence and no medical evidence was 
presented of the presence of such a danger. 


Mr. Dorn further pointed out that even 
thouzh the Plumbing Code of Baltimore had 
been revised, the City itself still maintained sep- 
arate facilities for Negroes as it has five public 
bath houses for whites and one for colored, and 
gated that “separation of the races is normal 
treatment in this State.” He further referred to 
the fact that almost every other war industry 
jn Baltumore has separate facilities and claimed 
that employees were leaving Western Electric 
because of mixed facilities. 


Mr. Chew’s rebuttal statement indicated that 
there are other war plants in Baltimore in which 
the facilities are used in common. He stated 
that the company had no knowledge of any sig- 
nificant loss of personnel because of common 
facilities and referred to the fact that neither 
the company nor the War Manpower Commis- 


sion grants releases for such a reason. 


Just prior to the adjournment of the panel 
Mr. Eugene Barnes, a colored worker who is a 
member of the Point Breeze Employees’ Asso- 
jation, requested an opportunity to speak. Ob- 
jection was raised from the P.B.E.A. and panel 
members conferred among themselves. Finally 

chairman pointed out that, because of the 
nature of the case, it seemed desirable to have 
some statement from a colored employee. Mr. 
Barnes charged that many colored and white 
employees, many of whom were P.B.E.A. mem- 
bers, were opposed to the P.B.E.A.’s plan to 
strike for separate facilities. He stated that there 
800 colored members in the P.B.E.A. along 
with a large number of whites who oppose the 
strike. He charged that the union did not re- 
the views of the employees because it has 
embership meetings only once a year and is 
tually governed by 33 selected representatives. 


Mr. Barnes caused some considerable agita- 
n among P.B.E.A. members present with his 
tement which was subsequently supported 

sworn affidavits) that the petition for the 
rike was not spontaneous as claimed by Mr 
Dorn, but it had been deliberately started by 
the P.B.E.A. itself and that the P.B.E.A. officials 
had admitted in the presence of colored work- 
ers that the union had tvped the petitions and 
borne the expense of postage. Mr. Barnes de- 
tied the charge that production was being 
slowed down because of mixed facilities and re- 
ferred to the fact that the plant had won three 
“E” awards for efficiency in production. 


Me condemned the postion of the P.B.E.A. 


as a selfish means of perpetuating themselves 
in office and a slap at the morale of colored 
employees who pay more than $400 a month 
into the P.B.E.A. treasury. 


Mr. Chew in a final comment emphasized 
that the company has not had many instances 
of conflict but those that have occurred have 
been between Negroes and Negroes, whites and 
whites, and sometimes between Negroes and 
whites. 


After receiving briefs from the P.B.E.A., the 
company, and the Non-Partisan Committee, the 
Regional War Labor Board declined to make 
a decision and transmitted the case to the Na- 
tional Board for further hearing and action 
The National War Labor Board scheduled a 
hearing on December 2nd in the Department 
of Labor Building in Washington, D. C., at 
which time the same material was gone over 
by the P.B.E.A. and management, with the 
union seeking openly to coerce the Board by 
asserting that the issue was no longer whether 
or not there would be separate facilities but ra- 
ther whether or not there would be a strike 
and possible race rioting. The Non-Partisan 
Committee’s attempt to have one of its spokes- 
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Josh White Starts Them Listening 


° By MARJORIE E. GREENE 


“Rhythm — Melody — Interpretation — And 
a Lyric With a Meaning” — Is the Young 
Blues Singer's Method. 


6“ DON’T like what I see,” says Josh 
White, Negro blues singer and guitarist, 
“but I’m no speech maker. All I can do 
is play a guitar and sing. And it’s a pretty good 
way of making people listen to what I have to 
say. 

The people who listen are the many thou- 
sands who hear his broadcast over WNEW, a 
New York station, each Sunday a little past 
noon, and at other times when he appears on 
various radio programs, such as Roi Ottley’s 
“New World A-Coming” series, or the recent 
Norman Corwin dramatization of “Dorie Gets 
a Medal.” He has a growing international and 
armed services audience reached through a 
weekly average of twelve broadcasts for the 
Office of War Information and the British 
Proadcasting Corporation. Additional thousands 
form the audiences for the numerous benefits 
he plays each week, so numerous that he per- 
haps has the record of doing more benefits than 
anv other entertaining artist in New York City. 
And there are many others who purchase his 
popular phonograph albums and single record- 
ings. 

But a good barometer of Josh White's abil- 
ity to keep people listening and coming back 
for more is the little intimate crowd which fills 
Barney Josefson’s downtown Cafe Society at 
Sheridan Square in New York City each night. 
It is a smart, relaxed crowd: Army officers and 
enlisted men, some on furlough from overseas 
duty; suave, shock-proof New Yorkers and 
sight-seeing, incredulous Southerners. When his 
appearance is announced at Cafe Society the 
applause is a various mixture of clamorous ac- 
tivity from dignified hand-clapping to undig- 
nified yells. He comes out, a handsome, dark- 
brown, virile young fellow wearing casual, sport 
attire. There is an appreciative smile on his 
face, and he is carrying his box-like footrest 
which he sets down quietly, unceremoniously. 
He strums his guitar while the room settles to 
quiet. After a moment he announces his number 
and begins to sing. His voice is husky with a 
plaintive little break in it now and then. His 
singing is intimate and conversational with his 
guitar carrying the melody in the wondrously 
captivating playing style he has perfected, for 
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he does not depend on the tune itself to ret his 
song across. The important thing for hit. is th, 
lyric. 

He has no set program, usually sing. i¢ th 
songs to which his audience has responde.| bes 
So he may sing a wailing blues like “Evil-licarted 
Man” or “I’m Gonna Move to the Outskirts of 
Town” ; the engaging Australian fighting song. 
“Waltzing Matilda”: or there may be a sweet 
balladic number, “I Gave My Love” . . . or the 
amusing, suggestiveness of “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air.” Each has its own interpretatiy: 
gestures: a whispered sentence, a neatly placed 
shrug, a knowing grin, a lifted eyebrow, « spe- 
cial wail. The audience is delighted and actual- 
ly thrilled. Josh White is adept at entertaining 
and everything is in harmony: the tinkle of 
glasses, the curls of smoke, the room’s low ceil- 
ings, the smart, bland humor of the murals 
around the walls Ad Reinhardt’s surrealism. 
Hoffs fat people, Stander, Bernstein the 
crowded bar, low laughter. 

Or with a warning roar and rumble. Josh 
White may pitch suddenly into “Jim Crow 
Train,” singing with dead earnestness : 


‘Can't vou hear that train whistle blow 


Cant you hear that train whistle blow? 


Lord, I wish that train wasn't Jim Crow 
Stop Jim Crow so I can ride this train 


Black and white folks riding side by side 


There's nothing pat about this setting. J 

White ceases to be merely an entertainer. He 
is a voice of protest, in an uncamouflaged, de- 
fiant set-to with the forces of his nation which 
keep him and the members of his race second- 
class citizens. On the faces turned in his direc- 
tion is a mingling of amazement, uneasiness, 


admiration, and sometimes a fierce resentment 


This is no night-club scene: this is a man whip- 
ping consciences, blasting tradition, coming out 
into the open with the demands of his people 
This is anywhere his people are being denied 
justice, fair play, equal rights, and integration 
into American life. “Sometimes,” Josh says, 
“they get up and walk out when I sing songs 
like ‘Jim Crow Train’ but I can’t stop on ac- 
count of that.” One of his favorites is a song 
he composed himself, three weeks after Pearl 
Harbor, called “Dorie Miller.” He told Dorie’s 
story from the time 
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ipan came messin around 
ere she didnt have no right 
ad found 
Bie Dorie Milles 
ooun U nel Sam s Big Navy Gu 





hey found Dorie Miller 







Behind that great Bie Navy Gu 
He made them wish they d stayed 
In the land of the risin’ sun 









\though Dorie got the Navy Cross. Josh de- 
slored the fact that he went 
back to the messroom with the Navy 
Cross he'd won 
[hey should have placed him right back 





«hind that Big Navy Gu 






Now if we want to win this w 





And sink these U-boats in the 
We ve 


Fight 





got to have black and white sailors 






side by side like Dor M 







A number of the songs Josh White sings 
specially the militant ones—-he writes or helps 

write himself. All his life he has been work- 
fingering guitars, plaving 







with 





ng with musk 
he words of Negro spirituals, work songs, and 






lues. His training has been unacademic, but 






persistent none-the-less. 


His life Story 
He was born twenty-eight vears ago 
tle, S. C. left home to 
ead blind men, many 
ittle fellows who beat tambourines, took up col- 
ection, and mixed young, unripe voices with 
those of the familiar, guitar-playing, spiritual 
anging figures. He traveled all over the South, 
und parts of the mid-west, particularly Chicago. 
His wages totaled $4 a week— if he could get 
them. Education was meager and spasmodi 
n between trips and during extended stays in 
ome cities. During the early part of his career 
he did nothing but beat the tambourine and 
join the blind men in singing the spirituals. But 
the guitar began to fascinate him. Learning it 
was a difficult and risky matter for the blind 
ompanions were never anxious to have him 
earn to play their own special instrument. He 
managed sometimes during sleeping 
periods to pilfer the guitar belonging to his cur- 
rent companion, taking it off a little ways, out 
{ hearing distance, to strum it his own wavy. 
He never learned to read music. 





at all unlikely. 
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At seven vears old he 
becoming one of the 
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Now, as he 








did then, he plays from his own sense of melody 
and composition. 

Leading blind men was his job until he was 
17 years old. A lot of things happened to him 
in the meantime. He made his first recording 
in Chicago about 1928, singing and playing the 
guitar. He started training to box there and 
made “Golden Glove” rating. This was good 
for body-building but bad for his guitar-playing, 
for it stiffened his fingers, and he had to give 
it up. When he went back home for a periodi« 
visit, he broke his leg, playing football at school. 
This kept him at home for a while, until 1930 
when Columbia Recordings sent for him to 
come to New York. He was still singing spiritu- 
als, learned during the days of leading blind 
men, and was soon being billed as “The Sing- 
ing Christian,” his pictures on posters complete 
with wing collar and frock-tail coat. That, 
however, didn’t disturb any inclination he had 
to sing blues, so he made blues recordings, too. 
But his public was sensitive and highly outraged 
at the sacrilege. Letters of protest resulted in a 
dual role for him: for his blues singing he was 
billed “Pinewood Tom,” and for spirituals he 
remained Joshua White. 

He staved in New York. Immediately follow- 
ing his arrival and for nine months after- 
wards—he did a series of broadcasts with the 
Southernaires. Then, one night he fell down with 
a bottle of milk in his hand and cut three of his 
fingers. For three years he couldn't play his 
guitar. He got a job running an elevator, and 
met and married Carol Carr, who was singing 
in the choir of a church he visited one evening. 
His first bit of work, after the fingers began to 
mend enough for playing, was a part in Roark 
Bradford’s “John Henry.” a Broadway pro- 
duction starring Paul Robeson. He portrayed 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, Negro singing guitarist, 
whom he had led for three vears during his 
adolescent years. Following close upon this was 
the making of the “Chain Gang Bound” album 
for Columbia with four other singers. He be- 
came associated after that with the Golden Gate 
Quartet. With them he gave a series of broad- 
York’s WABC together with 


casts over New 
Zora Neale Hurston. called “Back Where I 
Come From.” Then followed six concerts at 


the Library of Congress for the Annual Festival 
of Folk Songs, Constitution Hall for the Presi- 
dent’s Inaugural in 1940, and Mexico on a 
Good Will Ambaéssador trip. Fisk University 
called him, after this last trip, to Nashville, 
Tennessee, for an honorary degree in Folk An- 
thology. 

Josh White, Negro, was traveling, meeting 
people, doing what he liked to do best of all 
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“He's all American” 





singing and playing his guitar. Josh White, Ne- 
gro, and his people were still being pushed 
around on Jim Crow trains, pushed back into 
slums to live, denied the right to vote in the 
South. America was preparing for a war, but 
there was no place for the Negro in her defense 
factories, in the cockpits of her fighting planes, 
in her Navy except as messman, and she was 
still persisting in the traditon of her Jim Crow 
army and bid fair to keep persisting. 

It was about this time that Josh began his 
fight with the “Southern Exposure” blues al- 
bum on which he collaborated with Waring 
Cuney. 

“Southern Exposure,” writes Richard Wright, 
“contains the blues, the wailing blues, the moan- 
ing blues, the laughing-crying blues, the sad- 
happy blues. But it contains also the fighting 
blues. . . . Under each long drawn-out moan 
is mocking laughter, under each melancholy 
wail a deepening consciousness of experience.” 

Josh sings his “Uncle Sam Says” 


“Well, airplanes flying ‘cross the 
land and sea, 
Everybody flying but a Negro like me 
Uncle Sam says, ‘Your place is on the 
ground’ 


If you ask me, I think democracy is fine 


I mean democracy without the color line 

Uncle Sam says, ‘We live the American way 

Let’s get together and kill Jim Crow 
today.” 








a moaning “Southern Exposure” 








“Well, I work all the week in the blazing 
Lord, I work all the week in the blazin 
Lord, I work all the week in the blazi; 

Can't buy my shoes, Lord, wh 


my payday comes 


Yes, I'm leaving here just cant stay 


I'm goin’ where I can get more decent 





a “Bad Housing” wail: 





"_ 


Rain water in my bed 





woke up this morning 


You know my roof was leakin 
Lord, leakin’ on my head 
Lord, it ain’ no reason I should live 


this way 





I'm goin’ to the capital, goin’ to th 
White House Lawn 
Better wipe out these slums, been 


was born 





this way since I 








Blues” 


a sorrowful “Defense Factory 








“Went to the defense factory, trying 
find some work to do 

Had the nerve to tell me, ‘Black boy, 
nothing here for you 

My father died, died fighting ‘cross the 

Mama said his dying never helped het 

I will tell you, brother, well, it sho don 
make no sense 

When a Negro can’t work in the Nationa 
Defense 


In the land of the free, called the hom 
home of the brave 


What I want is liberty, that is what I 


Entertaining at the Village Vanguard and 
the Blue Angel, New York night spots, and 
coaching Libby Holman came before his debut 
at Cafe Society. After a period of coaching 
Miss Holman in blues singing, he opened as 
guitar accompanist with her at the Somerset 
Hotel in Boston in 1942-—a hotel, incidentally 
which would hire him as an entertainer but 
which refused him accommodations on account 
of his color. Back in New York he opened with 
Miss Holman at “La Vie Parisienne,” staying 
there until ill health forced her to discontinue 
her singing. 

At Cafe Society, Josh White sings what h 
wants to sing, and he says: 


“IT like to sing something that will mean 
something. You can get so much more across in 
singing. In the first place, you've got your 
rhythm, your melody, your interpretations. Peo- 
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tired of listening to a speaker telling 
injustices and things that are happening 
athe history of a race’s struggle for a free life. 
You an so easily find your way into people's 
with music and make them start think- 


Josh White has through pure perfection of 
nediim brought himself to the forefront of 
{merican entertainment. He is first and fore- 
jst a blues singer and is recognized for it 
wherever he is heard. Not so long ago, a broad- 
ast of his “The Man Who Went to War,” 
ame through ,over the British Broadcasting 
Corporation network. Subsequently, there ap- 
peared in the Melody Maker—-the English mag- 
vine on the order of Variety—this comment: 


Josh White, the famous blues singer, acted as 
melodious narrator commenting on the action 
guitar accompanied song, sometimes in the blues 
vein, sometimes in the spiritual style and sometimes 
with the Negro work songs 

I never hope to hear more attractive or better 
xamples of elemental Jazz thar Josh White gave 

and I am quite satisfied by his performance 
f I never hear its equal again. Of ceurse, it was 
not Jazz in the sense that the music of the Dixie- 
Land Boys is Jazz. Nor yet the Jazz of any band 
It was the unadorned bare bones of it--and how 


rich and luscious those bare bones can be 


New York has acclaimed him. He is forever 
busy with benefits and requests to sing and 
play--and he obliges whenever possible cover- 
ing everything from war bond rallies, canteen 
benefits, to United Seamen Service entertain- 
ments, from classrooms to Madison Square 
Garden audiences. 


“I'm afraid,” savs Carol, his wife, as she 
discusses this phase of his work, “that he'll 
wear himself out. But he loves it! He loves 
nothing so much as singing the songs he wants 
to sing and playing his guitar.” 


But Josh White has, through a genuine in- 
tense feeling for his self-set mission of singing 
with a meaning for his people, brought himself 
to the forefront in a race whose courageous, 
outspoken leaders are finished with denials 
and compromises. He sings, his audiences start 
listening, and they don’t forget. From Durham, 
N. C., for instance, comes a note from a couple 
who listened to him one night at Cafe Society : 


“Even in this part of the country, strangely 
enough, there are plenty of people pulling 
for you, for your music, and your ideas.” 








One of the impressions an observer gets 
watching Josh White as he stands strumming 
his guitar and singing is that he is all American. 
He is—intensely so. One song which he invari- 
ably sings—at benefits, before his show at Cafe 
Society is over, on his radio programs, and 
by popular request—is “What Is America to 
Me?” He sings it for the people who are listen- 
ing, but he sings it for himself, too. He is the 
father of four children- Deborah 9, Beverly 5, 
Josh, Jr. 3, and Carolyn, 3 months. He has 
great ideas for his children. (Little Josh, Jr. is 
already following musically in his father’s foot- 
steps, sings many of his songs, plunks his own 
little guitar, and was recently auditioned by 
Warner Brothers.) He believes in the country 
he lives in, in its fundamental idea and con- 
cept of the democracy he’s trying to help per- 
fect. There is a sweet, appealing ring in his 


voice as he sings: 


What is America to me 
A name, a map, the flag I see 
A certain word, democracy 


What is America to me 


Ihe house I live in, 

My neighbors white and black, 
The people who just came here, 
Or from generations back 

The town hall and the soap box 
The torch of liberty. 

4 home for all God's children 


That's America to me 


The words of Old Abe Lincoln, 
Of Jefferson and Paine, 

Of Washington and Jackson 
And the task that still remains 
Our little bridge at Concord, 
Where freedom’s fight began, 
Our Gettysburg and Midway 
And the story of Bataan 


The house we live in, 

The goodness everywhere 

A land of wealth and beauty 

With enough for all to share. 
A land that we call freedom, 

The home of liberty, 

With its promise for tomorrow. 


That's America to me.” 


For Lewis Allen, who wrote the words of that 
song, it probably reaches its fulfillment when 
Josh White sings it. There is no doubt in the 
minds of the people who listen to him that he 
believes in his country—despite the fact that he 
never forgets there is room for the fight he is 
making. 





ARLY in 1940 when the National De- 

fense program got under way, it was ap- 

parent that St. Louis, the queen city of 
the Mississippi, would become an important war 
production center. A city of varied industrial 
activities before the war, St. Louis had every- 
thing necessary for the speedy conversion of its 
peace-time industries to another arsenal of de- 
mocracy. A network of railroad lines, long a 
definite advantage in its industrial and com- 
mercial development, plus a navigable stream, 
made the city easily accessible for the steady 
flow of raw materials and finished products. A 
large local labor supply which could be sup- 
plemented by thousands of workers from neigh- 
boring towns gave it another decisive advan- 
tage. An alert city administration and energeti 
chamber of commerce lost no time in convinc- 
ing government officials and leaders of big in- 
dustry that St. Louis was the logical spot for 
war contracts to be filled by already existing 
industries as well as for the location of new in- 
dustries. 

It is not surprising then that the Federal 
Government had spent almost $1,700,000,000 
in the St. Louis area by January, 1944. Several 
new plants were erected principally for the pro- 
duction of airplanes and ordnance, but the tex- 
tile, iron, steel, clay, glass, and food industries 
soon felt the impact of war orders and business 
boomed throughout the area. The cost of new 
construction alone reached the staggering sum 
of $362,329,000 and approximately 20,000 con- 
struction workers were used during the first 
period of the war production program. 

The total population of St. Louis in 1940 
was 1,422,500 of which 109,000 were Ne- 
groes. By 1944 the estimated increase of 3.4 
percent had raised the total to 1,471,300 in spite 
of selective service withdrawals. The total labor 
force grew from 628,100 in 1940 to 691,200 in 
1944, an increase of approximately 10 percent. 
It is reliably reported that an even sharper in- 
crease in the total Negro labor force of 66,952 
in 1940 had occurred during the same period 
due largely to the need for unskilled workers 
in the heavy industries and the absence of ex- 
tensive war industries in the area immediately 
south of St. Louis. 

Against this backdrop of expanding industrial 
production and an unprecedented demand for 
workers, an examination of the experiences of 
Negro workers reveals an amazing set of contra- 
dictions and discriminatory employment poli- 
cies. Even during the period of large-scale con- 
struction it was clearly obvious that the tradi- 
tional prejudices against Negro building me- 
chanics would not yield to the pressure of strin- 
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gent demands for skilled workers. Close to 3.00 
Negroes were among the 20,000 workers use 
in the construction of the new plants, but wit! 
the exception of three Negro painters, they wer 
confined to common labor and hod carrving. A 
combination of hostile union attitude and em- 
ployer indifference was largely responsible for 
this situation and it persisted in spite of vigor- 
ous efforts of government agencies, the Urban 
League and other interested organizations 

Apparently there was little hope for extensiv: 
employment of Negroes in production jobs if 
their experien es in construction work were in- 
dicative of the attitudes of plant managers. Con- 
sequently few Negroes bothered to enroll in 
N.Y.A. and defense training courses. In this 
respect St. Louis differed little from scores of 
cities in which Negroes were discouraged in 
their attempts to train for semi-skilled and 
skilled work. But with the issuance of Executive 
Order 8802 a number of large industries, espe- 
cially new plants, agreed to employ Negroes i 
substantial numbers. In July, 1942, the Curtiss 
Wright Company and the U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany announced that they would accept Negr 
applicants for training for skilled and semi- 
skilled operators. By August the Curtiss-Wright 
Company had approximately 500 Negro work- 
ers in a segregated building on a variety of 
skilled jobs including welders, riveters, assem- 
blers and inspectors. 

Simultaneously, the U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany provided a segregated plant identical with 
other production units and employed a com- 
plete force of Negro production workers. ‘The 
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frst shift went into production in October, 1942 
and the second and third shifts started produc- 
ion in April and May, 1943. In June, 1943, 
thirty-three men were upgraded to jobs as fore- 
men, thus completing the segregated production 
ynit with the exception of several foremen, cleri- 
al workers, and administrative staff. At peak 
prod iction the company employed a total of 
$500 Negroes, many of whom held jobs as 
machine operators, millwrights, inspectors, and 
adjusters. 

If this form of segregation in industry can 
be looked upon with favor, it might be said 
that these firms made a reasonable effort to 
use the available Negro labor supply. However, 
ther large industries attempted to restrict the 
number of Negroes to the population ratio of 
one to ten. Further, they made little or no 
effort to upgrade Negroes according to seniority 
or skills. Their flat refusal to comply with the 
spirit and letter of the Executive Order has pre- 
cipitated a very unsat °factory situation and has 
caused numerous strikes and work stoppages 
among dissatisfied Negro workers. The preju- 
dices of white workers in the area is usually 
blamed for the failure to upgrade Negroes. In 
at least 100 important war production plants no 
Negro workers have been employed. 


The employment of Negro women in St. 
Louis industries presents a more discouraging 
picture as might be expected. Stronger resist- 
ance to their use except as maids and cleaners, 
or in segregated workshops, has been encoun- 
tered in almost every instance. With the excep- 
tion of the Curtiss-Wright Company which em- 
ploys about 200 women as riveters, assemblers, 
and inspectors, and the U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany which used almost 1,000 women as oper- 
ators and inspectors, few plants in the area 
have attempted to use them. The lack of sep- 
arate toilet facilities and the prejudices of white 
women workers are the main barriers to the 
wider use of Negro women, according to officials 
of many of 200 plants that refuse to employ 
them. 

Perhaps the one bright spot in this picture 
is the development in the garment industry, al- 
though the policy of segregation has been fol- 
lowed even in this field despite our efforts to 
eliminate it. Since 1930 the Urban League of 
St. Louis has worked to secure employment op- 
portunities for Negro women in some of the nu- 
merous textile plants. In the Spring of 1941 the 
Acme Manufacturing Company opened an all- 
Negro plant employing 28 operators, a packer 
ind a foreman. With the assistance of the 
League’s staff these workers were selected, 



















A section of the training school set up for the Portnoy 
Company, St. Louts. 


trained, and subesequently accepted in the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Until March, 1943, no other manufacturer 
would consider the employment of Negro wo- 
men. With depleted labor reserves and mount- 
ing war orders, several plants were forced to 
look elsewhere for workers and the Portnoy 
Garment Company was one of the first to con- 
sider the use of Negroes. While not willing to 
integrate Negroes in the plant, the Portnoy 
Company agreed to open an all-Negro plant if 
a suitable building could be obtained and quali- 
fied workers were available. Because of the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from the trade, there were 
few if any experienced operators except those 
employed by the Acme Co. However, the St. 
Louis and East St. Louis N.Y.A. projects had 
given training to approximately 300 girls and a 
few had been trained at the Washington Tech- 
nical School. From these groups, it was possible 
to recruit a sufficient number of operators to 
open the new plant on May 10, 1943. By the 
end of the year 60 women were employed and 
by May 1, 1944 the factory had 90 workers and 
was planning an expansion to accommodate an 
additional 40 operators. 

As this new venture proved satisfactory other 
garment plants in the St. Louis area sought to 
employ Negro operators under similar condi- 
tions. The Industrial staff of the Urban League, 
after 13 years of continued pressure,. is now 
faced with the problem of recruiting trainees 
and providing training opportunities for Negro 
women who were not permitted to work in this 
industry before the war. At least 1,200 Negro 
operators are currently employed and another 
200 could be used if they were available. 

While officials in the plants now employing 
Negro operators have expressed satisfaction with 
their work, the problem of adjusting many 
workers to the rigid requirements of production 
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ST. LOUIS. Sheet metal worker using bending brake 
This type of training was given under the former NYA 
program. 


line operations has frequently been disturbing. 
For the first few months the turnover was ex- 
tremely high and unexcused absenteeism often 
curtailed operations. To overcome these diffi- 
culties the Urban League initiated a workers’ 
education program which included frequent 
plant visits, group and individual counselling, 
and community education. The results of this 
activity have already been reflected in the work 
records of the women and there is every reason 
to believe that Negro women will remain in 
this industry after the war. It should be noted 
that officials of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union have cooperated with the 
League in every phase of this project. With 
their continued assistance it is safe to predict 
that the. policy of segregated workshops for Ne- 
ero and white women will soon be discontinued. 
Three large plants have already begun a pro- 
gram of integration and League staff members 
are insisting that segregation of workers is not 
only undemocratic but entirely unnecessary. 
Negro workers in the St. Louis area have not 
accepted the discrimination against them with- 
out protest. Through mass meetings and peti- 
tions they have expressed their disapproval of 
the situation even after they secured employ- 
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ment. No less than a half dozen all-Neer 
have occurred in protest to discriminat 
ing or working policies. In June, 1943, 
employed in the segregated plan of the 
Cartridge Company struck because th 
pany would not upgrade qualified Neg 
jobs as foremen. The company finally 


A few veeks 


to comply with their demands. 
later the workers in the segregated C irtiss. 
Wright staged a sit-down strike protesti the 
lack of adequate cooling equipment. In Augus, 
1943, 600 Negro workers in the General! Stee 
Castings plant in Madison, Illinois, struck be- 
cause of a number of grievances includine dif- 
ferentials in pay rates and discrimi tion 
against Negro women workers After s eral 
weeks of negotiations in which the Urban 
League took an active part, 61 of the 62 1ev- 
ance cases were satisfactorily adjusted. 

In November, 1943 and March, 1944, 380 
Negro employees of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company staged a series of work stoppages, one 
of which lasted 10 days. Long-standing griev- 
ances against both the company and the union 
were responsible for the difficulties, but the re- 
fusal to upgrade Negro workers was the major 
complaint. The League was instrumental in 
placing their grievances before company and 
union officials and an acceptable settlement was 
finally negotiated. Minor incidents involving the 
introduction and integration of Negro workers 
in the industries in this area have been too fre- 
quent to enumerate, and they have served to 
further confuse a very tense and unsettled war 
production center. 

Any attempt to predict the course of events 
in the employment of Negroes after the war 


Skilled hands — North American Aviaton, In 
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LL the day and thru the might. 

I hear recurrent sounds of flight, 

The whirr of wings, the drone of plane, 
The moan of wind, the creak of crane, 
The lumber piled in the woodyard high, 
The ships’ masts pointing toward the sky, 








Stark skeletons in waiting line 
Along the bay 






the turbulent whine 





Of churning tide and rope-tied scow. 
The storm-clouds scowl with angry brow 
Till rosy rifts of afterglow 

Steal thru the drifts of ether-snow, 

Then here and there a silvery beam 

A pathway flings across the stream, 

The wind-blown, gurgling, flotsam tide, 
Where waiting rafts and barges ride. 











The silent guards patrol the shore 
While busy workmen’s voices roar 
Their orders forth and pit their strength 






Army Airport 
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other jobs. Among those already laid off in war 


industries, the League has recently studied the 
problems of 34 residents of Carr Square Vil- 
lage (Low-cost Housing Project). These work- 
ers had been employed as skilled and semi- 
skilled operators in ten different war plants, but 
only 6 of the 34 were able to secure other jobs 
in war production and they were not employed 
in the jobs for which they were qualified. The 
remainder returned to unskilled work as jani- 
tors, maids, handymen, porters, and domestics. 
Earnings have been drastically cut in every cas 
and the weekly average of slightly more than 
$40 per worker has been reduced to an aver- 
age of less than $30 per week. This trend, if 
continued after the war, will return the majority 
of Negro workers in St. Louis to their pre-war 
status of marginal, low-paid jobs, and the con- 
sequent insecurity and social maladjustment 
which have long plagued Negro workers 
throughout the nation. 






To load the cargo, till at length 
The ships depart 
about the camp 
The soldiers move with martial tramp, 
Dark soldiers bronzed by blood and sun, 


White soldiers garbed in wings and gun. 


The army planes in gaunt array 
Like giant bats full-poised to play 
Their destined part—all silent, still, 
O’er stretch of field and rise of hill, 
First quivering, then purring slou 
Pulsating, throbbing, skimming low. 
Like transient meteors they rise 
With muffled roar and mount the skies, 
Like comets streaking thru the heights, 
Now lost, now found by beacon lights 
That search the labyrinth of blue, 

They signal—disappear from view: 

Our planes-—with wings of hope they fly, 
Our faith their pinions 

“Victory!” our cry. 








ATENT enough already to have alarmed 
the Negrophobes, those people who really 
hope for a better America, once they 

recognize its implications, should gain high 
expectations from the militancy of the World 
War II Negro. While there are here and 
there articulate gradualists, they are distin- 
guished only because they are so few and so 
far behind the rest of us. The Negro right now 
is the newer Negro; he is awakened and on his 
way somewhere. Sensible and understanding 
people throughout the country know as much 
and many of them are struggling to strengthen 
and extend the onward march. They are plan- 
ning and working to save for black workers 
their newly won industrial places and to chan- 
nelize for constructive good this well-timed, 
widespread, and quickened determination for 
equal treatment. 

That the Negro serviceman shares the spirit 
behind this aggressive action at home is certain. 
The letters which soldiers, sailors, and marines 
write to relatives, friends, and the press reveal 
their brooding dissatisfaction. Moreover, this 
feeling pervades the whole body of Negro ser- 
vicemen, from recruits to officers. For example, 
note the strong tone used by a former battalion 
commander of a field artillery regiment, writing 
to the Secretary of War, in repudiation of the 
Secretary's recent inefficiency charge against 
“many Negro units.”” This officer said, “It is 
both amazing and shocking to find your signa- 
ture placed over so gross a misstatement of fact.” 

Even more significant in this connnection i: 
the fact that chaplains, heretofore recognized 
as temporizers of Negro dissatisfaction in the 
Army, are now often regarded as fosterers of 
discontent: they have even been accused of in- 
stigating racial disturbances. Occasionally this 
spirit has received open active expression on the 
part of those still in the armed services. Negro 
soldiers have bitterly and successfully opposed 
attempts to bar Negro publications from Army 
camps. They have not hesitated to make volu- 
minous racial complaints to the Inspector Gen- 
eral and to the Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
of War. I have heard a sergeant tell an officer 
from the Inspector General’s department, in the 
presence of the sergeant’s own battalion com- 
mander, that the Army discriminates against 
the Negroes even within the system of racial 
separation in the South. When a white Colonel 
cautioned the soldier that he was “talking the 
Army downhill,” he replied, “Sir, that is the 
question, whether or not the Army is going 
uphill or downhill in the matter, whether the 
Army runs its camps or the State of Georgia.” 

Soldiers are buying N.A.A.C.P. memberships 
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and sending that organization funds. I know 
that the members of a Negro unit in foreign 
service raised in a few minutes nearly thre: 
hundred and fifty dollars to engage civilian coun- 
sel to defend two of their fellow soldiers charged 
with rape. I know too that when a certain Gen- 
eral issued a bulletin for the “educating of Ne- 
gro troops” on how to adjust themselves to the 
South, a certain officer armed with a statement 
signed by the other Negro officers in his organ- 
ization, went to the General and protested for 
two hours. Without doubt the spirit prevails 

It is true, however, that most often it is un- 
expressed. Thousands upon thousands of fires 
for their own freedom back home in America 
smolder steadfastly in the souls of black boys 
scattered everywhere, fighting, they are told, for 
the world’s freedom. They will come back on 
day: that spirit will come out one way or the 
other. But it will come out. What then? Who 15 
making the preparation and what is being done 
to assure that the vigorous, fearless steps, bound 
to be taken by the World War II veterans, will 
be in the right direction? This is a real question, 
deserving particularized attention, and _ for 
which an answer must be found. 

There are plenty of those in the United 





states. like the Governor of South Carolina, 
who are determined that the Negro soldiers 
shall return submissively, if they return at all. 
But the black fighting men who went to fight 
for {reedom will return still fighting for it 
Who is to sav how? The Negrophobes, the 
radialists, or the integrationists ? 


Many will say that this aggression-in-making 
will have lessened when they return. It is like- 
ly, of course, that some of them will in some 
legree give up the quickened quest for equality. 
Son will suffer the loss once they sight the 
famous Lady of Liberty in New York harbor 
and still others once they find that not vet does 
she live inshore. But most of them will hold fast 
and few will give up altogether the search for 

hard-earned, God-given, long-promised 


They went into World War II fifty vears 

1 of the point at which their fathers re- 
ned twenty-five vears ago. And in the in- 
teim between going and coming they will 
have seen more than Mr. Willkie of “men and 
women all over the world on the march physi- 
uly, intellectually, and spiritually.” They will 
ve caught this step and return striding fear- 


lessly towards a new day. Will they move too 
fast and too boldly for the rest of us? This is 
the fateful question. 

World War II veterans will return brooding 
and restless. Many of them will be jobless. Many 
of the jobless will be in Detroit, Chi ago, New 
York, trying for the first time to adjust to an 
urban life, itself trying to readjust. Others will 
have to face bitter domestic problems. The first 
outbreaks on the part of the “irresponsible and 
unguided” will bring condemnation on all of 
them. Then they will unify in their resentment 
and the problem will grow and persist. 


On the other hand, if their feelings are ap- 
preciated and understood, the new spirit can 
be captured for the constructive good of Ne- 
groes and all America. This is true, for in a 
state of unrest and dissatisfaction people are 
highly responsive and suggestive to new stimula- 
tion and ideas. The condition is a healthy one, 
if immediately and intelligently used. 

Make no mistake about it, recognize it and 
prepare for it. The men who will have served 
and sweated in the jungles and fought and 
bled for freedom everywhere will look for it at 
home 


Paradox 
By FRENISE A. LOGAN 


er for 


democitacy: 


I fight for justice and equality; 


I fight for 


what the} 


I hear thei 


four treedoms: 


men {rTée: 


le I] me. 


And I look away, 


‘Cause they wouldn't understand 


The question in my eyes; 


Nor the conflict in my mind. 





BOARDED The Arrow two minutes be- 

fore it left Chicago. The train was filled, 

and I walked through two coaches to find 
a vacant seat, plumping beside an elderly, schol- 
arly appearing gentleman who was writing furi- 
ously in a tablet on his lap. Without looking up 
he drew closer to the window as I adjusted my 
chair to a reclining position. I was grateful for 
his aloofness. My own mood was far from con- 
versational. 


I leaned back wearily and waited for the 
rhythmic wooing of wheel and rail to lull me 
to sleep. When I opened my eyes, as I did 
frequently, I glanced surreptitiously at my pre- 
occupied companion, finding his poses fascinat- 
ing studies of the creative mind at work. 


He chewed grimly on his pencil, the unsharp- 
ened end, for minutes at a time. Then followed 
a long period of gazing abstractedly at the 
swift-passing scenery, climaxed finally by a re- 
newed and concentrated attack on his writing 
task. 


I kept thinking of a rattlesnake I'd once seen, 
coiling slowly into a lethal weapon, weaving 
its deadly head from side to side to get its 
bearings and then striking with breath-taking 
speed and effectiveness. 


At Fort Wayne, I gave up my vain attempts 
at slumber and resignedly settled to reading. 
A few people got on. One of them, a tall, hand- 
some colored girl, entered our car and moved 
hesitantly through the aisle. I followed her 
progress until she reached the far end, where 
a seat had just been vacated by a departing 
passenger, a seat next to a white girl. 

The Negro woman essayed an uncertain smile 
that vanished quickly. She said something, the 
white girl shrugged her shoulders, and the other 
lifted her traveling bag to the rack overhead in 
one easy motion, and then sat down. 

I sensed suddenly, without looking, that my 
companion was also an interested spectator. 
When I turned, he was holding himself stiffly 
erect on the elbow rests and staring intently 
over the top of the seats in front of him. My 
movement caused him to relax. He turned to- 
ward me defiantly, as though surprised in an 
underhanded act that demanded explanation. 

“They ought to have separate cars for those 
people,” he said. His voice was low, intense, 
his words so unexpected, I thought my hearing 
faulty. “I beg your pardon,” I said. 

“Negroes should be segregated,” he said 
firmly, his thin-lipped mouth forming each 
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word into a sentence as if he suspected I was 
deaf and, therefore, a student of lip re 
“They must be kept in their place.” 


I'd sized him up as a man of learned intel- 
ligence, made mellow and understanding of 
humanity by long, loving association with in- 
tellectual pursuits. The denouement to my imag- 
inative, erroneous build-up left me temporarily 
bereft of speech. I could think of nothing in 
reply except to paraphrase a passage from an 
article I had read somewhere. 

“Why,” I asked, making no effort to conceal 
my sarcasm, “do you consider yourself inferior 
to Negroes?” 

His eyes glowered behind the thick lens of his 
glasses. I thought his obvious anger at my re- 
tort would lead him to end our conversation as 
abruptly as it had begun. He tore the sheet 
he’d been writing on out of his pad, crumpled it 
into a tiny ball and flipped it savagely under 
the seat. 


“You're one of those pseudo-liberals, I take 
it,” he shot back, his sarcasm matching my own 
“One who believes that all races, white and 
black and yellow, can live together in peace and 
concord. .. .” 

“Why not?” I put in. 


“Tt hasn’t worked, and it never will, because 
you can’t eliminate an innate desire for race 














nasi ry that exists in all people. One race or 
anotier must dominate. Our Nordix heritage, 
wir superiority, makes that our destiny.” He 
brought out his pencil again as he talked and 


rsu'ned writing in his pad. 


Jur destiny,” I said, trying not to sound 


por ifical, “is to strive for the brotherhood of 
ma, regardless of race, creed or color. Minor- 
ties are entitled to the same rights and privi- 
leges we enjoy. We can never work out our 
wn Salvation by treating them as hunted ani- 
mals. Every race riot, every act of racial dis- 
crumimation leaves us farther removed from the 
I paused for emphasis. 


democratic ideal.” 


“From Christ's ideal, if you please.” 

“Ideals are most impressive on paper,” he 
snapped. “You know as well as I what would 
happen if Negroes were given full social, eco- 


nomic, political and spiritual freedom. I 


“I do, if vou mean that we would climinate 
one of the greatest obstacles to the attainment 
of true democracy,” I said impatiently, “but 


I'm sure you don’t mean that.” 


“No, I do not,” he said, deepening irritation 
bringing a heavy flush to his face. “Decidedly 
not. Place Negroes on the same footing with 
us and in no time at all we'd face the danger 


of intermarriage. It would. .. . 


“What makes you think that Negroes want 
to marry whites?” I interrupted, “any more 
than whites care to marry Negroes? It’s just a 
vicious theory to feed our prejudices, our racial 
hatred. I’m sure there’s no basis for it in fact.” 


“That shows vour ignorance of the whole 
question,” he replied. . “I suppose you would 
look with approval on marriage between your 
son or daughter and a Negro?” 


*‘Mavbe I wouldn’t,” I said, striving to be 
honest. “Not with the unenlightened public 
opinion that exists. But, all others things being 
equal, what right would I have to object, what 
right would you have?” 

He opened his mouth to protest, but I con- 
tinued unheeding. “We're bound to a silly 
caste system that punishes its transgressors by 
making them social outcasts, they and their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. If a white 
man loves a colored woman, or vice versa, why 


shouldn't they marry without being condemned 
and ostracized? Surely Christ wouldn't judge 
harshly.” 


For an interminable moment he seemed to be 
struggling with the thought of physical vi0- 
lence, but he confined his repugnance for me 
and my views to a horrified look, then turned 
his back with a finality that was more expressive 
than words. 


For the rest of the trip he busied himself 
with his writing, his manner plainly indicating 
that he preferred to have nothing further to 
do with me. 

When, forty-five minutes later, the train 
shuddered to a stop in Detroit’s Fourth Street 
station, he moved gingerly out of his seat, care- 
ful not to contaminate himself by any contact 
with me, and hurried down the aisle to be 
among the first to alight. I lingered, ostensibly 
to tie my shoe lace, but actually to palm the 
scrap of paper on which he had been writing 
for most of our seven-hour journey and which 
he had disposed of during our conversation. 

I was determined to stay my curiosity until I 
reached my hotel, but as soon as I'd settled 
back in a cab I found myself smoothing the 
paper carefully on my knees. The writing, in a 
fine Spencerian hand, was so small I had to 
snap on the dome light to make out that it was 
a poem, a sonnet, or rather, the first few ‘lines. 
Untitled, it read: 


Lord, I am white, and he was black, so black ; 

I struck him to the ground, behind his back. 

I did not realize his blood was red, 

As red as that which flowed from Thy bowed 
head 


On Calvary’s tree... . 


The rest was a meaningless jumble of crossed 
out words and phrases that revealed the vain, 
tortured efforts of the poet to woo further in- 
spiration from his muse. What startled me the 
most, though, was the artistic doodling that 
formed a decorative motif around the paper's 
edge, tiny drawings of women’s heads that were 
perfect to the minutest detail. 


Thev were Negro women’s heads 





A Wise Man Writes a Frank Book 


e By L. D. REDDICK 


OME day somebody with intelligence and 
patience will sit down and piece together 
the story of the social environment in 

which research and scholarship take place in 
America. This tale will, no doubt, have much 
to reveal about the economic foundations of the 
social sciences: who supports this study instead 
of that study and why. There will be, also, 
scmething about the relation of social theory to 
social action. For example, why did a group of 
scholars work out a concept of “social class” 
stratification in Contrast to just plain “class” or 
“economic class” power relations? What posi- 
tion did these men themselves occupy in the so- 
cial order? Where did their money come from? 
What were their personal ambitions? Did their 
notions help or hinder social change ? 


One important chapter in this exposition of 
who writes our books and why, I suspect, will 
be on the Negro as a subject for research. What 
have the historians, sociologists, anthropologists 
and psychologists not done to him! From 
George Fitzhugh’s Sociology for the South in 
1854 up to Carl C. Brigham’s interpretation of 
the intelligence tests given to the army in the 
first World War, the main tendency of Ameri- 
can scholarship must be classified as anti-Negro. 
With all of the jargon and scaffolding of science, 
the Negro was proved to be inferior, queer, 
backward and generally no good. After wading 
through all of the footnotes, statistics and charts 
cf these “unbiased” scholars, the inference was 
always plain; namely, that the Negro did not 
merit equal rights; should not have free access 
to all areas of the society. Some of the choice 
books along this line were: The Negro Races 
by Professor Jerome Dowd, America’s Greatest 
Problem: The Negro, by R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., 
The Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, by 
Howard W. Odum, Ph.D., and The French 
Revolution in San Domingo, by Lothrop Stod- 


dard, A.B., J.B., A.M., Ph.D. 


In addition to the conscious and vicious pro- 
paganda against the Negro that has paraded as 
scholarship there has been a flood of books and 
pamphlets by incompetent or fearful “good- 
willers” : men who seldom had the resources or 
method to discover the truth or, if they did, 


*Gunnar Myrdal (with the assistance of Richard Ster- 
ner and Arnold Rose}, An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. New York 
Harper & Bros., 1944. 2 Vols., pp. 1483. $7.50 
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leaned over backwards from their own clu. 
sions under the guise of being “objective.” The 
uplift associations, interracial teas, fell ‘ship 
and betterment movements are still the »s ,und- 
ing boards of those scholastic fakers. 

An American Dilemma represents, ther fore 
the sharpest break with this anti-Neer aa 
semi-anti-Negro tradition. Obviously. it not 
the first book which has departed from the 
norm. There have always been a few real schol- 
ars. During the past two or three decades the 
works in this field have been getting better and 
better. But Myrdal’s book is strong on both of 
the fundamentals on which so many of the 
other works are weak. Its s holarship is at nee 
competent and candid. 

An American Dilemma is the first really com- 
prehensive survey of the Negro question in the 
United States that we have had. What is more. 
the specific materials in it on the Negro ar 
thrown against the background of the whole 
American society. Accordingly, there is not the 
distortion which comes whenever a major social 
problem is lifted out of context. Undemocrati: 
practice is contrasted with democratic theory. 
One or the other must win if we are to achieve 
an integrated national life. This is really the 
American dilemma. 

In the thirty-two chapters of volume I ther 
are meaty and often brilliant analyses of Ameri- 
can ideals, concepts of race, population growth, 
migration, economic inequalities, the slave tra- 
dition, the present plantation regime, labor, 
Negro business and public service, housing, 


politics, justice in the courts and social stratifi 


cation. 

At this point volume II takes up the ston 
and moves forward with twelve equally ade- 
quate chapters on leadership, protest and better- 
ment movements, theories of how to solve the 
race problem, the institutional and non-institu- 
tional pattern of the Negro community and the 
effect of all these concurrent and conflicting ele- 
ments under the pressure of the present wat 
There is an important appendix which contains 
an extended critique of the methods of social 
scientists who have been studying the Negri 
There is a good bibliography and a workable 
index. 

When it is remembered that these two vol- 
umes are only the overview tomes of the whol 
Carnegie study, that there are four other pub- 
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she’ volumes in the series** and that there 
are «.ghty-one additional volumes of field notes 
and memoranda on deposit in the Schomburg 
Collection of Negro Literature of the New York 
Public Library, then it becomes clear that this 
js, without question, the definitive study of the 
Negro and American democracy. After all of 
this, will anybody have the gall to ask for an- 
ther study as a necessary preliminary to social 
action? Myrdal had seventy-five experts who 
helped him gather and interpret the data. They, 
like him, did their work well and deserve com- 
mendation. 

The outspoken frankness of the overview 
statement is on the same high plane with its 
comprehensiveness. Without being captious or 
cynical, Myrdal calls things by their real names. 
Exploitation is exploitation, discrimination is 
discrimination, injustice is injustice. There is 
none of the usual foolishness about the ex- 
ploiter suffering as much as the exploited. There 
is no bogging down in “folkways,” “mores” and 
those long, complex, Latinized sentences which 
are deliberately written to mean different things 
to different men. This book is, in a word, the 
complete vindication of the case of the Negro 
for complete democracy. It is a triumph of 


**The Myth of the Negro Past, by M. J. Herskovits ; 
Patterns of Negro Segregation, by C. S. Johnson: The 
Veero'’s Share, by Richard Sterner; and Characteristics 
' the American Negro, edited by Otto Klineberg. The 
Klineberg volume will be reviewed in the next issue of 


Upportuntty; 


New 


major importance for the thought of the North- 
ern Negro and a repudiation of gradualism and 
other forms of intellectual “Uncle Tomism.” 
What this book says in many well chosen words 
is that the Negro is equal and deserves to be 
treated as an equal. In the realm of scholarship 
this is as revolutionary as in the realm of life 
it is obvious. It took a Swede to say it—a social 
scientist and statesman from a non-imperialistic 
nation. His book is like a breath of fresh air! 


This lyrical praise is not to imply that An 
American Dilemma is perfect. It has minor 
errors scattered through it, like every other 
book. Then, too, the historical sections should 
have been stronger; the persistence of the anti- 
Negro prejudice of the white worker is over- 
estimated and, sad to say, Dr. Myrdal got tan- 
gled up in the “caste and class” nonsense. This 
“caste-class” explanation of Negro-white 
relations in the United States was a popular fad 
during the past decade, but it is so discredited 
today that two of the first enthusiasts for it are 
now writing a book which may not even men- 
tion the term. 


Notwithstanding these and all other short- 
comings, An American Dilemma is clearly not 
the product of an academic ignoramus or a 
race relations racketeer. It is a sober, serious, 
scholarly, honest statement which everyone 
ought to read. If it could be trimmed down to 
one volume, it might become a “best seller.” 


Horizon 
By JAMES E. ALSBROOK 


ita since I've seen the manifold insults 
That plague the nation’s black minomty, 


I see us as but wards, and probe results 


Of black men’s reaching thetr majority. 


‘Tis then my thoughts turn to the virgin lands 


e4? 
if here } 


palm trees crow, dense jungles block the waj 


I see black frontiersmen by their own hands 


Build up a nation 


build their own new day. 


Through the dim distance of a score tomorrows 


I see black statesmen. millionaires, world leaders 


Whose sires. like Pilgrims, left a land of sorrows, 


Became founders rather than helpless pleaders. 


Europe's persecuted had imagination, 


Plunged into wilds. founded a great new nation. 





Arna Bontemps, Who Recreates Significant 


Moments in History 
© By VERNA ARVEY 


FEW months ago Arna Bontemps re- 

ceived the Master of Arts degree from 

the graduate library school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and immediately took up his 
post as librarian of Fisk University. Soon after 
that, Carl Van Vechten decided that Mr. Bon- 
temps’ presence at Fisk made the latter an ideal 
spot for the permanent housing of his valuable 
collection of music and books on music. Ac- 
cordingly, he donated it to the University as a 
memorial to his friend George Gershwin, just as 
he had previously donated his collection of 
Negro material to Yale University as a mem- 
orial to his friend James Weldon Johnson. 

Of course, Arna Bontemps’ greatest fame has 
been won in an entirely different field—that of 
creative writing. Certainly his new career as 
librarian should help rather than hinder him 
as a novelist, for his is a talent that deserves 
long life and lasting approval. He was editor, 
you will recall, of W. C. Handy’s autobiog- 
raphy, and of Golden Slippers, an anthology of 
Negro poetry. His published books range from 
God Sends Sunday through the three juveniles, 
Popo and Fifina (with Langston Hughes), You 
Can’t Pet a Possum and Sad-Faced Boy, to the 
strong and significant historical novels, Black 
Thunder and Drums at Dusk. 

Both Black Thunder and Drums at Dusk are 
recreations of moments in history when Ne- 
groes struck for freedom. The former novel is 
set in 1800 in the United States, while the lat- 
ter takes place in Haiti at the time of the revo- 
lution, just before the personality of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture flashed before an astonished world. 
Each of these episodes was essentially dramatic, 
but the genius of the novelist invested them with 
romance, realism and timeliness. 

Mr. Bontemps came honestly by his French 
surname, for his father was born in Avoyelles 
Parish, and that father’s speech never quite lost 
a trace of the French patois that had been 
his first language there. When his parents 
brought him to Los Angeles at the age of three 

he had been born in Alexandria, Louisiana, 

on October 13, 1902) they tried to put the 
South and the past as far behind as possible, 
being very quick to correct any hint of South- 
ern dialect that might creep into the child’s 
speech. His mother spoke with no trace of a 
drawl. 
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Young Arna first attended the kinde: 
of the Ascot Avenue School in Los Ang: 
the time, he was the only colored child the 
room. Today that school is predomi tely 
His mother was amused and p!. ised 
when she visited the school and found he~ son 
completely integrated into the group—h« ‘ding 
hands with the others, skipping aroun: the 
circle when his turn came, and genera!|\ jn- 
dicating that he “belonged.” She must have 
been at some pains to see that he was properly 
dressed for the role, for he recalls losing a little 
gold ring—-the only one he ever owned the 
sand pile. 

Kindergarten turned out to be the epitome 
of all his schooling: he is a product of neigh- 
borhoods in which relatively few Negroes lived 
and of schools in which they were always great- 
ly in the minority. Yet as he grew older, a link 
with the past was established as his relatives 
began to migrate to Southern California. By 
the time he was in High School he had even 
learned one or two Negro Spirituals. Shortly 
thereafter he read Booker 1. Washington's L’p 
From Slavery and W. E. B. Dubois’ The Soul 
of Black Folk, and with those his education de- 
veloped another prong. 

In 1924, New York became Mr. Bontemps 
goal. He went there and got a teaching posi- 
tion in a small private school. Then he started 
to write poetry, which led to his eventual 
career as an established writer. He came in con- 
tact with Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes. 
Aaron Douglas and others, and before he knew 
it, the lone poem that the “Crisis” had printed 
was joined by others, some of which were pub- 
lished in about a dozen magazines and some of 
which won prizes (two of them for a hundred 
dollars each and one for seventy-five ). He even 
came close to getting a volume of poems pub- 
lished. Several publishers indicated that they 
would like to bring out such a volume if he 
would enlarge his collection by adding another 
twenty poems. These he never got around to 
writing, because he was engrossed in the crea- 
tion of his first novel, God Sends Sunday. The 
publication of this book in 1931 grew out of the 
contacts made with the little sheaf of poems 

Since that time, Mr. Bontemps has spent 
three years in the South, remedying a lack that 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Survey of the Months 


NEGRO FIGHTER GROUP GETS 
FIVE NAZI PLANES 


egro fighter group now fiving Thunderbolts with 
th Army Air Forces shot down five enemy aircraft 
scorting heavy bmobers to the Munich area on 
victories were the combat and 
cored on its third missior h the 15th Ai 
Ihe group had previously flowr 9 Airacobras 
lan coastal patrol with the coastal air force 
first all-Negro fighter group aviation ’s histo 
by Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., who 
nmanded the 99th Fighter Squadron, first 
init to enter combat. Colone! Davis was 


pror ioted from lieutenant colonel 


group flew its first mission with the coastal air 


February », 1944. Subsequently it carried out 
and convoy escort missions along the westert 
coast. Later the pilots and ground crews were 
nged over from Airacobras to Thunderbolts The 

first mission with the 15th Air Force was a fighter 

in the Po Valley June 7. The flight was un- 
ntful. The next day the Negro group escorted heavy. 
bers to the Pola Harbor at the head of the Adriatic 
there were no incide mts Bor Der crewtnen com 

the tactical excellence of the fighter group's 

ng. On June 9 five victories were scored 

nco inte? Ww tl vert Zt ener sire? aft at tive 


The Thunderbolts 


ed a penetration escort for the bombers 


northeastern Italy 


he victories, al] ME-109s, were credited to Seconda 
tenant Frederick A. Funderburg, Philadelphia, Pa 
ME-109s, First Lieutenants Melvin T. Jackson, War 
m, Va, and Wendell O. Pruitt, St. Louis, Mo 
ME-109 shared by First Lieutenant Charles M. Dus 
Los Angeles, Cal... and Second Lieutenant Willi 


Creer Staunton, Va 


t< 


* > * 


99th CELEBRATES ITS COMBAT ANNIVERSARY 
IN ACTION 

Exactly one vear after the flew their first mussior 
over an air base at Fardjouna, North Africa, pilots of the 
99th Fighter Squadron, an all-Negro Unit now operat 
from an Italian base. flew their 500th combat mis 


June 2, 1944. Now on detached service with 


of advancing Allied Armies in Italy, in daily dive 


Fighter Group which has been flying in close support 


bombing operations against enemy supply lines, motor 

ansport, rail yards and gun emplacements, the squad 

has flown 3.278 sorties during its first vear of ser- 

ce 

lhe Squadron’s outstanding success was achieved dur- 
ne the first days of the Anzio Beachhead, when it 
1ocked down cight enemy planes in a single’ day 

The Squadron scored 16 victories in ten days over 
\nzio. The 99th pilots have flown 298 missions over 
Italy, having flown support for the British Eighth Army 
on the Adriatic coast before their new assignment with 
the Fifth Army. 

Capt. Charles Baker Hall, of Brazil, Ind., leading pilot 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp 


CHAMPION RIVETERS. Elizabeth Vernando and 
Cleo Glover 


of the squadron, has received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. The 99th has lost only pilots during its first 

ar. Five were killed in action, four are missing and 
three are known to be prisoners of war 

Captain Edwin Baker Lawrence of 2168 East 90th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, is in command of the Fighter 
Squadron during the absence of Major George Spencer 
Roberts, Squadron Commander, now on leave in the 
United States 


CHAMPION RIVETERS 
AT LOCKHEED 


The Lockheed Star, official publication of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, carried 
the fcllowing account of these champion women riveters 
ivi «@ recent “sue 

One hundred and four rivets in 20 seconds 

All women riveters at Lockheed are challenged to 
beat this score by Elizabeth Vernando and Cleo Glover, 
the riveting team that set the record, attested by Joseph 
M. Alvey, group supervisor, who last week conducted a 
special time test. Elizabeth and Cleo work in Dept. 24, 
Factory A, on bomb bay doors for the PV-1. 

One hundred and four Y% inch B.H. rivets were 
placed in the drilled holes and 120 seconds later were 
completely riveted by this team 

Elizabeth and Cleo started work at Lockheed onc 
vear ago, building PV-1 bomb doors. They came as green 
help but today are considered to be two of the fastest 
women riveters in the plant 

The pace set by Production Control at Factory A 
is a fast one. Components are delivered to the factory 
with rhythmic speed. Teamwork such as that of Miss 
Vernando and Miss Glover make it possible for the 
pace to be maintained 


When asked how they attain such a high degree 
of efficiency, Miss Vernando said, “You can be- 
come efficient doing anything if you have rhythm 
in your work.” 
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Miss Glover said, “Whether you're using a ma 


chine gun or a rivet gun, you have to have rhythm.” 


And they prove it. For with rhythm of motion and 
the rhythmic rat-tat-tat of their rivet gun, they have 
established a record that has yet to be beaten undet 
a stop watch at Lockheed 


* * > 


SMITH COLLEGE HONORS 
MARIAN ANDERSON 

Miss Marian Anderson, American singer, received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music at the recent com- 
mencement exercises at Smith College 

The citation, read by Herbert Davis, president of the 


college, said 
“Marion Anderson, an American woman of unsel- 
fish devotion, who through the splendor of her 
voice, the nobility of her art, has awakened and 
fortified in the hearts of countless thousands a 
deeper understanding of that humanity in which 


we are all one.” 
* * * 


ClO HOLDS ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
CONFERENCE IN COLUMBUS 


Speaking at the first Ohio CIO Anti-Discriminatior 
Conference in Columbus, April 23, James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the National CIO, emphasized 
that equality of economic opportunity is a primary 
step in the elimination of racial and religious intolerance 

The Conference, which was the first of its kind in 
the country, included approximately 200 CIO Local 
Union leaders from central Ohio. 

* * * 
AUTHOR AND ARTIST RECEIVE 
GUGGENHEIM AWARDS 


In the announcement of the nineteenth annual series 
of awards by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation two Negroes were included. They are J 
Saunders Redding, assistant professor of English, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va., whose book, No Day of 
Triumph, a short time ago won the North Carolina 
Mayflower cup, and Ellis Wilson, painter, who in 1942 
received an award from the Citizens’ Committee for 


the Army and Navy, New York City, for the design 


of an altar-piece 
* * 


HENRY MOON APPOINTED 
TO ClO COMMITTEE 

Henry Lee Moon, former regional racial relations ad- 
viser of the Federal Public Housing Authority, has been 
appointed to the public relations staff of the CIO 
Political Action Committee. Mr. Moon's appointment 
was announced by Sidney Hillman, chairman. 

* * * 

HARLEM PHYSICIANS CHAIRMEN OF 
CANCER COMMITTEE DIVISION 

The New York City Cancer Committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Control of Cancer recently an- 
nounced re-organization of its Harlem Division with 
Dr. Farrow R. Allen and Dr. John E. Moseley serving 
as co-chairmen of the new group which will assist in 
spreading knowledge about cancer among the 500,000 
Negro citizens of New York 

Both Dr. Allen and Dr. Moseley were graduated from 
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Harvard College, the former with the class 
and the latter cum laude in biology in 1932. | 
completed his medical education at Harvard 
School, graduating in 1926: while Dr. Mo 
granted his degree from the University of Chica 
cal School in 1935. Dr. Allen is now associat: 
surgeon of Harlem Hospital 

Dr. Moseley will con plete post-graduate 
radiolog Thess studies we 
at Bellevue 
Sinai Hospital under a three 
by the National Cancer Institute, a subdivisio; 
National Institute of Health of th United Stat 
Health Service The Newland 

stance to Dr. Moseles 

Investigating conditions in Harlem 
York City ¢ ancer Committee found that th 


Septembes 
Hespital and are now continuing 


eat fellowship 


Foundation gay 


1941, ¢ 


no Negro radiologists specializing in cancer. At 
quest of Dr. S. A. Sidat-Singh, then Harlem ct 
the Manhattan Central Medical Society recon 
Dr. Moseley who was subsequentls iccepted for t 
lowship. After completion of | tudies he will 
this specialty in Harlem 

> > 


ELMER CARTER ELECTED 
TO TOWN HALL BOARD 


Elmer Anderson Carter, member of the Uns 
ment Insurance Appeal Board and the State War ( 
cil, and for fourteen years editcr of Oppe 
elected a member of the Board of Trustees 
Hall, New York City, in March 

* * * 

PAUL ROBESON SCHOLARSHIP 
ESTABLISHED IN N.Y.U. 

lo honor Paul Robeson, Negro actor and singe 
State, County and Municipal Workers of Ameri 
CIO unicn, has undertaken to provide a $200 anr 
scholarship in the New York University Graduate Divi- 
sion for Training in Public Service, it was announced 
recently by Harold O. Voorhis, secretary of the Uni 
versity 

The scholarship will be awarded each year for 
next twenty years to a Negro student who is a candi 
date for a doctor or master’s degree in the Graduat 
Division for Training in Public Service or, in the ent 
that no suitable graduate student shall be available, 
to a qualified undergraduate in the University’s Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Science who 
majoring in the field of public administration 

According to Abram Flaxer, president of the unior 
which tenders the scholarship, the purpose of the pro- 
vision is not only to pay tribute to Paul Robeson but 
also to “quicken the interest of Negro students in tl 
field of public administration 

* * * 

NEGRO STORY MAGAZINE 
MAKES DEBUT 

Edited by Alice B. Browning and Fern Gayden, Neer 
Story made its first appearance in April. Published 
monthly in Chicago, the magazine is devoted exclusivel, 
to stories of Negro life. Langston Hughes and Nick 
Aaron Ford serve on the Advisory Board and Richard 
Wright, author of Native Son, is one of the contributors 


to the first issue 





"NEVWY WORLD A-COMING” WINS 
ANISFIELD AWARD 
Ro. Ottleys New World A-Coming received second 
f $500 in the Anisfield Awards for the best book 
elations for the year 1945 
Ainsfield Awards were established by Edith Anis- 
lf in memory of her father, John Anish Id, and 
rly under the sponsorship of lhe Satur 
w of Literature 
AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE 
RECEIVES $9,500 GRANT 


4 pecial performance of “Three Is A Famil 


the American Negro Theatre on April 17, at 
tacre Thactre, New York Cit it was announced 
nt of $9,500 for the Negwro Theatre had beer 


the General Education Board of the Roch 


ippearance of the American Negro Theatre cast 
downtown theatre was made possible through 
Golden, producer of the Broadway performance 
Three Is A Family The special performance was 
efit sponsored by the New York Amsterdam News 
Bovstown project an rie Negro cast ably 
the roles established e regular Broadway 
rformers 
American Negro Theatre, organized in June 194 
the direction of Abram Hill, is a part of the com 
ctivities of the 135th Street Branch of the 
Public Library 
* * * 
NEW YORK LAWYER APPOINTED 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION REFEREE 
On May 27, Edward Corsi, New York State Industrial 
Baltimore, Sr., 


prominent Negro attorney, as a Workmen's Compensa- 


Commissioner, appointed Richard L 


tion Referee, the first of his race to be selected for that 
quasi-judicial office 

[The new Referee was born in Washington, D. ¢ 
where he attended the elementary schools and Howard 
University, receiving his law degree in 1904. Six years 
later he moved to New York, where prior to this ap- 
pointment he was engaged in general practice 

Mr. Baltimore's first public office was that of Assist- 
ant United States Attorney under the late Emory R 
Buckner. He continued in that post for six years, serv- 
ing with Charles H. Tuttle and George Z. Medalie 

* * * 

TEEN-AGE CLUB DIRECTOR HONORED 
ON RADIO PROGRAM 

Mrs. Daisy C. Reed, wife of Dr. Albert Reed, Corona, 
N_ Y., who conceived for Corona the idea of a glamor- 
zed Teen-Age club, was recently chosen as “The New 
Yorker of the Week” by the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She was interviewed on Station WHN, 
Mav 20, by Paul Robeson who, for the Federation, 
presented her with a War Bond 

Former director of the North Corona unit of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, Mrs. Reed be- 
came aware of the lack of proper recreational facilities 
for the youth of her community. She took her ideas to 
the Child Service League of the Borough of Queens 
nd the borough chairman of the AWVS. As a result a 
nique teen-age club was established. Gayly decorated 


and patterned after a night club, it has a snack bar 
where soft drinks and sandwiches are served, a roped-off 
dance floor, a lounge, library, game rooms and facilities 
for group mectings. Mrs. Reed, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the National Urban League, serves 


as director 


FIRST NEGRO LIEUTENANT 
APPOINTED BY NAVY 


Following the elevation of 12 Negro enlisted men to 
the rank of ensign and two as warrant cfficers in March, 
Lieut. Edward Swain Hope, Civil Engineer Corps, 
USNR, was sworn into the Navy on May 15, the first 
Negro to hold the rank of licutenant in that branch of 
the armed forces 

Licut Hope, who holds a degerce of Doctor of Edu- 
cation in personnel adminisAration from Columbia, was 
the first of 10 professionally qualified Negroes who 
the Navy department announced recently would be com- 
missioned as staff officers. He was assigned to duty in 
connecticn with Seabee training 

Son of the late Dr. John Hope, president of Atlanta 
University, Lieut. Hope was formerly superintendent 


of buildings and grounds at Howard University, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Before coming to Howard he spent three 


years as an engineer in Brazil. He is a holder of several 
other degrees—-A.B. in science and B.S. and MS. in 


civil engineering, water power 
* * 


JOHNSON EXHIBITS 
SMALL OIL PAINTINGS 


William H. Johnson, well-known Negro artist, held 
an exhibit of small oil paintings at the Wakefield Gal- 
lery, New York City, early in May. The show consisted 
of twenty pictures of army life and domestic scenes. The 
metropolitan critics say he “approaches his task with 
almost childlike ostensible simplicity’ ; and that he has 
in “extremely lively sense of color 

+ * + 
ASADATA DAFORA PRESENTS 
AFRICAN TRIBAL OPERETTA 

The African Academy of Arts and Research spon- 
sored Asadata Dafora with his dance group in an 
African Tribal Operetta at the YMHA, New York 
City, on May 10 and 11 


native tongue, and the action was set in Western 


The Operetta was done in 


Sierra Leone, Africa, which is the home of Mr. Dafora, 
who wrote the script for the production. 

“We tried,’ says Mr. Dafora, “to bring to the Amer- 
ican stage many of the true customs of the African 
people, their real manner of dressing, the songs they 
sing, and a little of their mode of life.” 

Ihe colorful production, staged by Herbert V. Gel- 
lendre, presented Mr. Dafora in the male lead with 
Josephine Premice opposite him. The story concerned 
the courtship of a maiden by her lover—bringing in 
the mores of the community— intervention by a rival 
for the girl’s hand, and finally the happy ending with 
the wedding and celebration. 

Mr. Dafora has been teaching the African dance 
in New York since 1929. He was born in Sierra Leone, 
Africa, and attended Las Scale, a university of music 
in Milan, Italy. He has traveled extensively in Europe 

Continued on Page 147 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson,.Exec. Sec'y 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta. Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN Laeeus 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 

J. Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton Manning, 


Exec. Sec’y 


GREATER 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert J. Elzy, Exec. Sec'y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton. Ohio 
CANTON URBAN —w os 
819 = 4 Avenue, 8. 
John . Crawford, ‘4, Sec’y 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec'y 


Ciacinnati. Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 


cou? 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland. Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
George M. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbns. Ohio 
COLUMRUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit. Michiea: 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 East Vernor Highway 
Senn C. Dancy. Director 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue 


Urban Leagues 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CIO Blidge. 
William R. Valentine, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 

John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Negro Division, 
GREENVILLE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Temple Building 
125 Falls Street 
RB. O. Johnson, Sec'y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN AGUE OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
COLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Stree 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec'y 
Little Rock, Arkan 
URBAN LEAGUE ‘OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 


914 Gaines Street 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 


2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Pifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion. Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN = 7 
113 Tremont Ave., &. 
James T. Wardlaw, bates. Sec’y 


Memphis. Tennes 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee. Wiscons! 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley. Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 


w ORLEANS t URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley. Ind. Sec'y 


New York City 

YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Sec’y. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEA 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec'y 


Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. & 


Patoteiahte, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Se 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 


Providence, Rhode na 

PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAG! 
433 Westminster 8t., Boom 14 
James N. Williams, 

Exec. a dl 
Richmond, Virginia 

RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Ng <u Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
Louis, Missouri 

St RBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John. T a Exec. Sec'y 

St. Paul, Minn 

ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
8. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec'y 

Seattle. Washington 

SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway , F-— sy 
Second Avenue at Cherry § 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. — 

Springfield. [linois 

SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec's 

Soste field, Massachusetts 
UNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. 
Executive 

Tampa. Florida 

TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
George Sidney Miles, 

Exec. Sec'y 

Toledo, Ohio 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS 

COMMUNITY ASSN 
201 Pinewood Avenue 

Warren, Ohio 

WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 

Exec. Sec'y 

Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec’y 

Waterbury. Connecticut 

PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR 

HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 

White Plains. New Y 

WHITE reais UEBAN 


240 Grove Street 
Mise Bertha Lee Herrington. 
Exec. Sec'y 




















The Urban League News Front 


LEAGUE AFFILIATE AIDS IN 
PLACING TRANSIT EMPLOYEES 


ALBANY, N. Y 


Racial Council, Lewis ( Bruce, executive secre 


Through the efforts of the Albany 


and other organizations, the first Negro bus driver 
cently hired in this city. He is Edward Ferguson, 
nsselaer, New York, twenty-five years old and hon- 
discharged from the Navy. Although his applica- 
id been filed with the United Traction Company 
months, he was mot hired until civic organiza- 
ind interested persons protested through letters 
press and direct to the company by telephone 
and personal interviews 
we that time the company has also hired a Negro 
¥ car operator— Winfred Rucker 


Board Member on Community Chest 
Budget Committee 
Clarence Maloney, member of the Board of Directors 
of the Albany Inter-Racial Council and Assistant At 
torney General with the Department of Social Welfare 
of the State of New York, was recently appointed to the 
Budget Committee of the Community Chest Council of 


Albany 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE HELPS 
ORGANIZE AIRPORT EMPLOYEES 
LOS ANGELES, Calif The Los Angeles Urba: 


League, Floyd C. Covington, executive director, recent- 
ly presented the charter of the newly organized Redcaps 
xf the Air Terminals of this city at a ceremony held 
the League office 
Mr. James A. Gray, president of UTSEA- ClO 
sl 902, is responsible for bringing this group into 
but stated that the Leagu 


had played a lare 


n stimulating the organization of these men 


SEATTLE LEAGUE ACTIVE 
IN EMPLOYMENT FIELD 
SEATTLE, Wash The hwve Herald, in its 
of March 29 and April 19, made the following 
tements about the Seattle Urban League 
Through the officers of the Urban League, the first 
ne Negro girl in the history of Seattle is now being 
sined by the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
ny in switchboard operating at their central office 
The Urban League has been success ful in breakine 
jown the United States Employment Service's policy of 


ferring all Negro workers, regardless of their qualifi- 


cations, to unskilled work in war plants 


The Urban League can place warchousemet 
pping clerks, all post-war jobs, union wages 
“The Urban League belongs to the community, it 
works for the benefit of the munity and all com- 
nity organizations as well as individual of the 
ommunity. Bring your troubles problems to the 
Seattle Urban League.” 
Dean E. Hart is executive secretary of the 


ganization 


MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
GETS NEW SECRETARY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—On May 1, James Tapley 
Wardlaw, of Massillon, Ohio, assumed duties as execu- 
tive secretary of the Minneapolis Urban League. Mr 
Wardlaw was formerly executive of the Massillon Urban 
League for cight years. In Minneapolis he succeeds 
Charles W. Washington, now industrial secretary of the 


Urban League of Pittsburgh 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE ASSISTS 
IN HONOR ROLL DEDICATION 


MILWAUKEE, Wis On May 14 a community 
honor roll was unveiled at N. 8th and West Walnut 
Streets. It honors 850 white and colored men and 
women from the neighborhood now serving in the armed 
forces. The district covered includes the site of the 
Milwaukee Urban League, whose executive secretary, 
William V. Kelley, was co-chairman of the event. The 
50 piece “Bluecjacket’ Negro band from the Great Lakes 


naval training center participated in the ceremony 


New Personnel 
Paul Phillips is the 
new community organiza- 
tion secretary of the 
Milwaukee U rba_n 
League. He is a gradu- 
ate of Marquette Uni- 


versity and received his 
Master's Degree in So- 
2 cial Work at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn 
di Since -1941 Mr. Phillips 


Paul Phillips was employed with Flan- 
House at Indianapolis, Ind. While at Marquette 
was a naticnally known member of the university 
track team—-his specialty being sprints 
In April Miss Vernice Chenault became group work 
secretary of the Milwaukee League. She was highly» 
recommended, both by Forrester Washington, director 
of the Atlanta School of Social Work, and Horace R 
Cayton, director of the Parkway Community Center, 


Chicago, where she was formerly employed 


LEAGUE PRESIDENT ELECTED 
TO COMMUNITY FUND BOARD 

PITTSBURGH, Pa 
of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, was recently elected 
to membership on the Board of Directors of the Com- 
munity Fund of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. The 
term of office is three years 


Thomas E. Barton, president 


This marks the third occasion on which the presid- 
ing officer of this League has been named to the direct- 
ing board of the Fund. Mrs. David Alter, president of 
the League 1936-1942, and R. Templeton Smith, presi 
dent of the League 1928-1930, are the other two 

Of interest to Urban Leaguers also is the note that 
Mr. Barton is the second member of the Negro race 
to become a member of the Fund’s Board. Homer S 
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Brown, president of the Center Avenue Branch YMCA, 


has just completed a term of three vears 


WARREN LEAGUE HOLDS 
FORUM SERIES 

WARREN, Ohio The Warren Urban League, 
Clarence A. Parham, executive secretary, held a series 
of six forums for 1944—January through March. The 
forums presented outstanding speakers in various fields 
and were well attended. The Forum Committee is re- 
ceiving requests to hold the scries again in 1945. R 
Maurice Moss, executive secretary of the Urban League 
of Pittsburgh, was the speaker at the closing session 
His topic was “What Lies Ahead in the Future and 
What We Are Going to Do About It As An Urban 


Le agut 


WILLIAM Y. BELL, JR., TO HEAD 
URBAN LEAGUE’S SOUTHERN FIELD 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
has announced the appointment of William Y. Bell, Jr., 
as the League's southern field director. Mr. Bell as- 
sumed his new duties at the Southern Field Head- 
quarters, Atlanta, Georgia, on June 1. He comes to the 
position from the United Service Organizations (USO 
where, for the past year, he served as assistant director 
of its work in the southeastern region. Previously he 
served as executive secretary of the Atlanta Urban 
League and of the Booker T. Washington Community 
Center in Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Bell was an Urban 
League Fellow in 1937-1938, and studied at the 
University of Pittsburgh, during which time he received 
field work experience wath the Pittsburgh Urban League 
The League’s Southern Field work was directed for 
23 years by Jesse O. Thomas, who resigned in 1942 
to accept a position with the American Red Cross. 
Since that time the work has been carried on by Frank- 
lin O. Nichols, a national field secretary, who is now 
in charge of the Negro Business Study jointly sponsored 
by the National Urban League and Atlanta University. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES NEW SPONSORS 
FOR SERVICE COUNCILS 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Sixteen leaders in laber, 1 
ligious, welfare, and fraternal organizations have been 
added to the Committee sponsoring the special war-time 
project of the National Urban League, to organize Ser- 
vice Councils, Lester B. Granger, executive secretary 
the League, announced recently. The League is or- 


volunteer interracial councils in war-tension 


assisted by the trained field staff of the National 


League, act to see that full employment oppor- 


tunities are available to Negroes and that their welfare 


needs are adequately met as part of a total community 
Thev also act as trouble-shooters 


in difficult racial situations, and seck to coordinate all 


efforts in their city to correct the causes of racial fric- 


tior 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president of Wilberforce 
University in Wilberforce, Ohio, is national chairman 
f the Sponsoring Committee. Those who have recently 
Bradlev Buell, executive editor of 


agreed to serve are 
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Survey Associates, Inc., Pp iblishers of Survey Mia 
and Survey Graphic ; Eleanor G. Coit, director « 
( linton Ss 


Vice Chairman of the War Manpower Commis 


can Labor Education Service, Inc 


of the War Production Board, and assistant 
President of the United Steel Workers of A 
Walter Hardin, Race Relations, United Aut 
Workers of America, CIO; Laneston Hughe 
author, and columnist in the Chicago Defender 
D. Keenan, Vice-Chairman of the Office of La 
duction, War Production Board, and secretars 
Chicago Federation of Labor: Paul Kellogg. « 
Survey Associates, Inc the Rev. John LaFare 
National Catholic Ww 
America, and author of the recent book, Th, 
Question and the Negr Louis E. Martin, ed 
The Michigan Chronicle G. Paulding, litera: 
tor of The Commonweal, a Weekly Review of | 
ture, the Arts and Public Affairs: Leo Perlis. + 
director of the National CIO War Relief Com: 
Mrs. Estelle Massey Riddle, consultant, National 
ing Council for War Service, Inc Rose Schneid 
president of the Women’s Trade Union Leagu 
Secretary of the New York State De partment of I 
R. J. Thomas, international president of the | 
Automobile Workers of Amercia, CIO: Laura \ 
president of Lambda Kappa Mu Sorority and 
Helen J. Wilkins, secretary for Interracial Edu 
Division of Community YWCA's of the National B 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associaiton 
Morristown Service Council Organized 
The National Urban League has issued a chart 


executive editor of the 


the Morristown, New Jersey, Service Council of th 
tional Urban League. This group, formerly the M 
town League for Social Service among Negroes, be« 
thereby a cooperating unit in the program of th 
tional organization for developing volunteer inte: 


| 


councils in cities which have no Urban Leagu 
The officers of the reorganized Council 
Alexander White, pastor of the Bethel A.M.E. ( 
president; J. Burton Wiley, superintendent of 
vice-president: Miss Marion E. Tanner 
Mrs. Robert Burke, acting treasu Ihe Coung! 
an Executive Board of tv v-five members. It 
ventually to employ a trained social worker 
Morristown Cour 
ng better housing, and asking the Board of H 


ade quate housir standard througho 


secretar’ 


Among the projects of 
to require 
community. It is also seckir 
YMCA opened to Negro 

The Morristown Service Counc 
chartered in this program. Othe 
are located in Harrisburg, Penns 
Indiana (Federation of Assoc 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


CHICAGO LEAGUE EXPANDS 

PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
CHICAGO, Iil—Mrs. Sara Drucker, an alum 

New York University, has been appointed director 

public relations of the Chicago Urban League 

Mrs. Drucker’s supervision the Chicago League 

to expand its press and radio contacts in order 


ther an extensive program 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


Bitter Fruit 
STRANGE FRUIT. By Lillian Smith. New York: 
Reyna! and Hitchock. $2.75. 


NE lays down this novel with mixed feelings of 

futility and hope. With futility, most certainly, if 
this is actually the way things are. With some faint hop: 
of better things to come in the Southland if Whit 
Town and Colored Town in imaginary Maxwell, 
Georgia, do not exist in quite this way 

There is crude power in this story, the power of 
waters in springtime breaking out of a river channel 
sweeping everything blindly but irresistibly in its for- 
ward, tumultuous rush. But there is a sense of mis- 
direction in the development of some of the characters, 
and a certain weakness in plot that robs the novel of 
a finer sense of actuality and meaning. The love story 
is plausible enough. The reader is prepared but none 
too adequately—for the last miserable scene between 
Nonnie and Tracy. Still, there is something lacking ir 
the conception of Ed and Bess Anderson. Too much 
attention is paid to minor characters, like Henry 
McIntosh. This sense of incompleteness about these 
characters, black as well as white, robs the story of some 
of its power 

Brother Dunwoodie, the revivalist preacher, is draws 
with fine, impersonal satire that points a scornful finger 
at the vast difference between the spirit and the practice 
of Christianity. The author dcoes not hesitate to con- 
demn the “better element” of the town. She shows that 
great gulf between what people believe in as abstract 
principles of ethics, justice, and morality, and what they 
actually do when these abstract ideals come head-on 
against reality. 

Still, there is some hope, if only the Tom Harrises 
in Maxwell, Georgia, and elsewhere, will only act in 
time. Tom Harris came tco late to save Henry from 
the mob, but he did come—h«e 


Tom’s impassioned outburst: “Sam, you know well as 


wasn't afraid. However, 


me who does the lynching! Riffraff! No-counts. Always 
no-counts! No decent white man takes part in a lynch- 
ing,” is merely a half-truth, for the Tom Harrises can- 
not see or will not see the fundamental human prob- 
lems behind the lynchings that the “no-counts” commit 
The bitterest irony appears in what the editor, Prentiss 
Reid, radical and atheist, believed in, and what he 
actually wrote for his editorial the morning after the 
lynching of the wrong man. It shows only too clearly 
that Prentiss, together with the rest of the “better ele- 
ment,” is much more responsible for the lynching, the 
injustice, the cruelty than the Willie Echolses the 
“riffraff.” 

While not new in material, Strange Fruit derives it 
impact from the new direction in which the materials 
of the story are pointed. A fundamental honesty is a 
part of this fresh combination of materials; it gives the 
book power and value. While there may be little or no 
agreement among readers that Miss Smith has seen all 
there is to be seen in her study of “caste and class, 
no one can deny the importance of her portrait. It has 
a deep and moving sincerity that makes most realistic 
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novels of the South seem lavender and old 
comparison. There are some lurid sex scene 
naughty words that may titillate the immatur 
But the chief importance is the brooding sorrov. 
the story because black people and whit people 


permitted to live their live n mutual happis 
common decency 


WELFRED HO! Fs 


Science Looks at Cosmeto ogy 


COSMETOLOGY IN THE NEGR¢ 
Spencer, M.D. Springfield 
ection. $2.50. 
( eanotelegs in the Negro, by Dr. Gerald A. S; 
is profoundly interesting in that it deals 
part with skin and scalp diseases prevalent 
Negro race 
The comprehensive illustrations as shown thro 
the text Iend great interest to his descriptions 
photographs of temporary and permanent skin d 
to lack of understanding upon the part of 
and particularly of smetologists, should 


a valuable aid in red 


icing certain ext 

al injuries 

The a ithor, is his introduction, writes 
commendably of our Negro pioneers whose ings 
and courage led them to the building of great bx 


culture systems. He realizes, however, that the 


room for growth in these and other systems and 
we are not well enough acquainted with cosmet 
as it affects our race 

It is my Opinion that Dr. Spencer realizes that ti 
retical knowledge is a fundamental necessity in success- 
fully performing certain practical branches of cosmet 
logy. It is obvious that he recognizes the serious « 
croachment of persons insufficiently trained upon the 
medical field. This text should be carefully read 
every Negro beautician. Those who absorb the knov 
edge presented will be able to understand easily t 
importance of intelligently differentiating mild fort 
of skin and scalp diseases which they may successfu 
correct from advanced forms which should be treat 
by a physician 

The text will awaken them further to the import 
of greater scientific study. While this text will not 
swer many questions such as recom endations for cf 
tain conditions, it still includes sufficient informati« 
to constitute a fine presentation of many subjects vit: 
ly important to Negro beauticians and to the publi 
well. It will arouse ambitious inquisitive beauticians t 
search for better correctives and intelligent recommen- 
dations for many of the problems they meet in the daily 
performance of their work 

It is certain that the author realizes the tremendous 
breadth of our field and that he warns us of the many 
dangers which arise mostly through lack of understand- 
ing, training, or education in this particular work. He 
would tell us, I am certain, that rapid progress and 
achievement are forcing us gradually into scientific chan- 


nels and are quickly driving into oblivion those who 








































































e prepared and who take such a vital work lightly 


| author realizes, I believe, that while the greate: 
both white and colored) are 


them, there 


r of cosmetologists 


j ild have 


well trained as the world w 


diligently for 


iny who continue to se are h very 
ndamental reasons for bad hair and skin rather 
Among this number 


esort to haphazard guessing 


ose whose contribution to the world through liter- 


and actual laber are to be classed with his en 
to shed greater light and intelligence on what 
en tragic darkness 


CHRISTINE MOORE HOWELL 


Romance of the Old South—New Style 
T RED COCK CROWS. By Frances Gaither 
jew York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75 


[' wile readers dismiss the second novel by Mrs 


Gaither as just another Ante-Bellum romance, th: 


ts deeper implications and real meaning. Some of 
the ingredients for a sweet story of old plantation da 
are here, it is true. One finds the usual high-spirited 
yung gentlemen, the souls of honor, wocing fragile 


dens who dream only of becoming comely mistress 


ng houses surrounded by broad acres of snowy cot 


slaves. But there 2 deeper real 


tended by happy 
that makes the story an ironic commentary on just 
rt of thing: the constant fear of slave revolts. and 


story that strikes at the very itals of the dearest 


st wove 


plantation myths 
characters that 


Bluff and or 


for the 


Although the novel has numero 


their parts in the town of Scott's 


most 


tr surrounding plantations, the peopl 


t have the breath of life in them and the backercund 
killfully and realistically centers 


enmeshes all] 


presented. The story 


yund an ncipient slave revolt which 

people of the story. It rises to its climax with th 

il by a “Committee of Safety” of a young schoo 
acher from Maine, in love with Fannie Dalton who 
trethed to Trooper Clay, the most eligible memb 

i th young gentry 

if leader of th revolt, Scot | vith his mysterio 
Sign” and ithority as leader of “Genera derived 
yn the Almightv, may ma is think of Nat Turn 
But the gencral confusion, the thless hanging of blac 
nd white, innocent and guilty, and the naked fea 
splayed by the aristocrac and their eager helpers, 
the poor whites, is a mcrdant satire on the much ad- 

tised chivalry and courage of Southern aristocracy 
Everyone outside the slave-ow1 mg cCiass is § ispected ot 


ne unplicated In the revolt for, of course, the 


aves themselves had to be 


Committee of Safety 


guided hb a white man, 


gued the Whoever was suspected 
extra-lega] means, for 


suspended during 


was in grave danger cf dyine by 


ill ordinary processes of law were 


n crisis 


thes« 
f thei 


twist of 


Even deadly than the fear that made 


grand gentlemen cruel and disgusting in defense 


more 
sliar institution” is the curious and ironic 
Dalton, hemmed in by 
ventions and parental authority, prepares 
lrooper Clay, though she loves Adam. But Adam Fiske 
Yankee, possessed of no 
be unheard of But 


pe 
Fannie con- 


the love triangle 


to mMar©rry 


not “belong.” He is a 


wo ild 


dors 


fortune ; marriage to him 





life with Trooper, Fannie realizes, would be intolerable, 


genteel code,” treats Fannic 


for T rooper, true to the 
as if she were a beautiful, ethereal spirit, too saintly 
and too weak-brained—-for the harsh realities of this 
world. But the girl decides that the 
must accept her as a human being, with a 
In the end 
find him 


romance of the 


man she marrics 
character 


and a personality of her own she knows 


Adam is such a man, and she sets out to 

The Red Cock Crows breaks with the 
Old South in respects. It 
hearty blows at a this long after 


strikes 


these two important 


tradition that even 


Appomattox has vitality enough to threaten our national 


nity. Those who have read the saccharine romances of 


the Old South, and have believed them, need this story 
lly truthful corrective 


but fundamental] 
J. WELFRED HOLMES 
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Race Rumors and Social Action 

RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE. By Howard W 

C Chapel Hill. N. C.: University of Nort+ 
943. $2.00 

a painstaking job ol gathering 


and _ classifying 


HE author has done 


data on race 


rumors them 


into sociological pattern. A pionecring work of this 
leave muc h 


gaps and 
this book with data 


However, 


have many 


would compare 


sort would naturally 


to be desired as one 


collected and classified by subsequent efforts 
initial attempt 
field of social 


cannot be 


aside from the merits of this work as an 
to collect and classify a relatively new 
action, there are a number of demerits that 


overt looke d 
As one 


when the 


understand 
author is discussing a This 
book that spcils its useful- 
author should have 


fiction so 


t is difficult to 


fact or a 


DOOK 


reads this 
rumor 
of the 
this field. The 


fact and rumors of 


iS a Serious aspect 


ness as a critique in 


separated his rumors of 
there would alwavs be a clear-cut distinction between 
the two 

monotcnous repetition of 


infortunat 
thereof that could have 


There is an 
umors and ¢ xample s 


types of 

been effectively reduced to fewer examples. The rumors 

are largely one-sided as to types and overlook many 

other fields of rumor mongering that are just as im 

portant, such as information and types of information 
Further, the causal fac 


spread by fifth column groups 
types of rumors should have 


revie wed 


tors of many been ex- 
haustively 

Ihe author has fallen into an « 
Negro life permit themselves to pursue un- 


He has a tremendously, 


rror that too many 


writers On 
wittingly long list of persons in 
his book who were consulted, read the text, and pre- 
Most of them 


academic 


there 


furnished information and ideas 


sumably 
only an 


are white school people who have 
relationship to the subject. In addition to 
were all tco few Negro experts consulted to permit the 
data to have the benefit of the widest possible thinking 


and experience in the field 


this, 


The contributions made by the Durham, Atlanta, and 


Richmond Conferences were important, but no more im- 
portant than other efforts in the field Unfortunately, 
the author devotes most of his chapter, “What was done 
conferences and their pronounce- 


about it,” to these 


ments and passed very lightly over the full-time month- 


135 





to-month, and year-to-year, work of organizatior o} 
os othe NAAC P, National Urhar Leae e¢, and othe 

groups lhis is a very serious oversight of work don 
by other n t's field and is misleading to tho«w who 
will seek this book as an authoritative treatment of a 
held in which too littl data has heen collected 


REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


Association Self-Studies 
of Racial Policies 


ECRETARY AND SOCIA 
r CIA | eA 
Hee on | Affair 


+ VAAC A York A 


_—ro else the work of the YMCA secretary 
may be characterized, his is a job of community 

statesmanship The cleven case studies in this 
manval point up the responsibility of the General Sec 
retary as a leader in social development. Practically all 
of them sueeest procedures which may be evaluated to 
advantage by other social work agencies 

The reader at times sympathizes with the charge that 
most of the men who wrote these accounts got caught 
in tight spots and used their best administrative fines« 
to work themselves out with a minimum of disturbanc: 
This feeling, however, has no basis in fact for the 
er number of these cas The treatment given to 
Representation, Freedom of Speech and the emplo ment 
of Negroes indicates careful study and good planning 
Certainly the methods used have ereatly outdistanced 


! nder similar conditions, as well as the 


tvpica pr actice 
rather conservatis philos phy of the Association itself 

Three cases numbers nine, ten, and ele ven, 
the participation of Negroes. Familiar to many 
the reluctance of boards of management to take positive 
action on this ticklish question The Secretary is left 
largely to his ow! devices he re as in other controversial 
matters, and he must decide upon the proper propor- 
tions of expediency and Christianity to be used. It is 
eratifvine to learn of one Secretary whose case is called 
No Color Line 

In the few rare occasions when we have had 
questicns come up, we have simply looked at the in- 
quirer and said This is a Y.M.C.A., and we can see 
no reason for discrimination.’ ~ 

While this manual is designed for “Y 


all persons interested in community organization will 


Secretaries 


’ 


find the 25 Suggestions for Developing Skills in Social 
Leadership deserving of study. These suggestions hav 
} 


obviously grown out of vears of experience, and are 


striking both in their forthrightness and their practical 


YMCA's. By Nationa 
s Christian Association 
s, 1944. $1.00 


NEGRO YOUTH IN CITY YMCA’s is a clear and 
, interesting description of the YMCA services avail- 


able to Negro youth in urban communities. The study, 
based on questionnaires sent out to some 475 cities, in- 
ludes much useful background information on the 


life and activities of Negroes in these centers. Evident 


of the weakrie 
method of ollecttr 
high number of returns off this disady 
me extent The report is i docun 
tematically ranged, an er readable 
the « xpresse d purpos of ¢t tatement nad 
marily with fact-finding, sttentior frec 
to the advisahility of fostering needed adiu 
No attempt 1s made to cok the fact pres 
when the evidence is unfavorable to the YM 
t pointed out that Nee etar 
lowe salary provisions for ho ower 
higher salary range, . he fact 


a “markedly high educational showing 
that 82.5 percent of the Negro secretar 
college work or beyond, w 
taries had similar educationa 
Negro secretaries earn $808 
best-paid members of the ger 
Another indication of th 
material presented is fo 
by Negroes of faci 
While these table 
"t appear to go to th 
[hey do not reveal the at 
t Associations shape 
d objectives, 
and flow of comr 
s challenge to the 
pect to devel p ¢ 
or simply to reflect 
teresting to note that ww 
those provided for Negroes 
members 
‘ 4 


greatiy ntensined 


ment, housing, transpor 

Iso reveals that Negroes gene 
thle share of the good life 
who would maintain the 
Ne groes are Pp ish ne too 
stant reference by reporte 
to what is considered too ager 
iong ineq salities 

Ihe appointment of the Stud 
from the thorough job which it 
good sign. It now remains to 
the YMCA will find it practic 
step: that of mmplementing the 
stud. The responsibility 
outlined in the final par: 
YMCA’'s 

“In its one hundredth year 
ication, it would appear tha 
tian Association faces in Ameri 
challenge of its honorable histor 
standing of human nature and 


; 


able it to do to help American citizens 


fluence, and particularly youth, to reconcile 
tions made with respect to Negro fellow-Amer 
specific planes of individual group living, with those 


seek to preserve on the general plane of the ‘Amer 


| 


Creed’ and the universal plane of Christian Brother 


hood ? 








docs at re 
keer 
and practice a democrat 
than ite tithe weet Made p 
the National Board of the YWCA 
The times demand that w 


integratine Negro« 


make the 
large! 


rived fror 


The 
fact that ns are raised 
ac rathe! nan health que 

qual importance individual 
ana Negro peopi« 
employ Neeroe 
positions because they 
I t. Seldom had 


any attempt been made to discover the 
situations, or to develop more tolerant 
Important gains have been mad 


practices, both North and Sout! 


his studs based upon the a 
Young Womer Christian Associatior termined 
give living lity its own tenets of faith, and 
ints out mz difficulties which ar faced 
It repre of a high ords 
the seriou ' ll thoughtfu Ame 

ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


Trade Unions and Negro Workers 


| emeenes KR. NORTHRUP } 


pages of yO 


union policies i tly, by determi 
employmer and indirectly, 
organizatior 


Howeve rtnru yu lifes th 


later by pointing 


‘Unionism < 
mobile and iron and ste¢ ndustries unt 
dustrial form of organization was adopted 


the bargaining strength of industrial unions depends 


Su 


upon their ability to enroll all workers in an in- 
dustry, and not, like craft unions, upon the exte 
to which they can monopolize a certain sk 
Negroes had to be admitted freely if the steel 





automnobile workers unions were to succeed. In ght 
order to ensure the cooperation of Negroes, how high position on the basis of how well the, 
ever, those organizations had not only to admit , ’ 
them, but they had also to strive to obtain equal bidding of the AFL hierarct 

treatment for them We thus have the interest It 
ing case of the structure of the industries giving 

umions no choice but to adhere to an equalitarian 

program in organizing Negroes, which, in turn, led meir organizations but the season for this 
the unions to alter the structure of the industries ey are desirous of relaxing their efforts 
by causing changes in their racial employment pat the 
ferns emphasis mine—-FCS 


3 policy of singing out simdividual 


$s true that some CIO unions endeay 


r 
3 


and advance Negro members into the i 


general unprovement of the colored 
ch steps are taker por te f the 1 


This sort of thing goes on throughout the book pecial attention must be paid to the p 


Nowhere is the simple explanation made in unam egro worker who ts employed in an indust 
biguous language that the polic ies of the Congress of whet he majority of the workers are white 

Industrial Organizations are based on the necessity for Negro prejudice has long existed The d 
breaking down existing jim-crow patterns in industries foundation of CIO unions is the strongest « 


that the struggle to eradicate old racial patterns and that the original purposes for training and 


earo personne eaders " 
substitute the practice of organizing and hiring without Negro personnel in leadership will not b 


‘ t ey ‘ ‘ he ( . 
regard to race, color or creed, is a consistent one; and The righ f every member of the CIO to pa 


that as a result of these policie s, the entire labor move fully in all of the affairs of hus Union-—-and ti 


ment has been forced to re-examine its basic policies, intee of regularly scheduled fre ctions Car 
including the independent unions, railroad brotherhoods pon to preserve the inte the good 
und AFL unions ichieve first-class citizenshy i¢ people of 
I believe in failing to point up sharply this trend oF, Cans eae Oe 

in definitive terms, Mr. Northrup has been derelict in 2 ae a 
his duty to historical truth and accuracy, to organized 
labor and to the Negro. 

But ar such principles applied in the « 
life of any of the Unions? The reader of Mr 


rup s book may well ask that questior He supp 


Although the book bravely tears into any evidence 


of discrimination practiced by various trade unions, the 
answer. But part of the answer to that question 


the history of the National Maritime | 


author appears to be somewhat less fearless in giving 
credit where credit is due to those unions which not plied in 
only have done spade-work in uniting the Negro and Mr. Northrup, for some unknown reason, has not 
white worker in common aim, but have already built the fit to avail himself of the wealth of materi: 
first story in an edifice dedicated to the democrati xists concerning the gigantic strides made by n 


way of life Among such unicns are the Fur and seamen in establishing harmonious working 


Leather Workers, the United Cannery and Agricultural relations among Negro and white seamen. The 
Workers and the International Longshoremen’s and of the NMU in this connection stands out 
Warehousemen’s Union. Mr. Northrup treats them in light but Mr. Northrup has ave 
this fashion: bright path to the future reveal y this light 
The National Maritime Union is committed to 
“The philosophy of a union, or cf its leaders, icity of no discrimination i t Arti 
may also make an organization a militant champion | 
of the Negro’s rights. Left-wing adherents fall into 
this class. This explains, to a considerable degree, _— l ™ 
the racial policies of the Fur and Leather Workers, in call d. color. 
the United Cannery and Agricultural Workers and ili ll worker 
the west coast longshoremen. Very often ‘leftists 
and particularly Communist party followers, cor he NMU 
centrate their energies toward pushing a few 
Negroes to the forefront and making them union 
officials, rather than working for the general im helieve it is inex 
provement of the colored membership. Not infre- 
quently, however, they are the staunchest supports 
of the Negro unicnists’ struggle for job equality 
[his sometimes brings them the support of the fight against discriminatior 
colored unionists, who are rarely impressed with the not nticned in any of its pag 
‘party line’, but who do appreciate aid for their 
legitimate aspirations.” Page 235 


results 


arching and compr ner 


tional Maritime Unior whict 


FERDINAND C. SMI 


An involved, “on-the-one-hand and on-the-other- 
hand” paragraph as this can only sow confusion and re- 
sult in distrust of those who so staunchly support the 
Negro unionists’ struggle for job equality 

The policy he cites of pushing “a few Negroes to 
the forefront and making them union officials, rather 


_ SANFORD uses 


than working for the general improvement of the col- some interesting effects 
ored membership” is not characteristic of CIO's “left- ple From Heaven. Adopting 
. ; 


ists” unions, but it is rather descriptive of AFL short- poon Rwer Anthology 
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few dead 
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P ore wecret at tr prop ‘ 
. be ft mn thar nyvone els Some of ti ccrets are 
— path tically vai othe e si 
om Dhese 
tio 
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at 

‘ writter ‘ vers poem whi tel ometinmee 
. a sometime toothed 

: that the stupidly religio woule coil fro 

at ma the stk of the ahit ettioment oft 
= ent. Not the hush-hush cor ntiwor texthoohk 

but the fighting and the er ping tr stealing 





treachery, by which ever 
Ind 


fieht 






an ntroduced slavers and 





the 


amone themselves 








s i nf nee Ca be drawn from the xtapos 
of free verse history anc prosa delineation of th 
towr citizenry. If the fir settler Spaniard 
i hmen, Dutchmen, Enelish, were te man rap 
( tt ruthles r the Y ne wit! the 
| to s othing of the brutality to the blach 
r present day American minorities, the author 
t Sa expec ar bette eatment Cibviousls 
t th sa no For |} ent ste soon resolve 
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I work of hate and disruption nd the t old 
pattern will be repeated all over again. And this is ar 
other of the inference that can be drawn from the 











' 
novel 


Other 








trat 
sufh 


author 





fron 
thes 
ot 


this 


inferences ¢ per 


f American life 








should be 





ne satire ¢ 





juate what the 





aacec 





to picture 





ment give ar 
















saving. What The People From Heaven has to say te 
America in w time disheartening in the extreme 
There is or the hope that this present struggle, if it 
does nothing cls will serve to brine back that fast 
fading dream of America as a land of opportunity and 
freedom for all peoples. There is the hope, too, that the 
Doc Slocums, the Dan Hunters, in spite of the many 
Eli Bishops, w be courageous enough to “Let America 
Be Ar Ag 
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IN H 

Continued 

he felt keenly, a vear Los Angeles writing 
Black Thunder Chi 
of which was spent on a Rosenwald Fellowship 
traveling to Haiti and the Dominican Republi 


SIX VCArS IT ago, one vCal 


} 


and another of which was given to a stretch 
with the Illinois Writers’ Project in a super- 
visoryv Capacity 

One might easily sav that Arna Bontemps 1s 


| Neg! Lik 


ne of the most polished of writers 


st creative artists. he ha gone through varti- 
is mental stages in his development. but lately 
he has begun to feel that “whatever we put 
to omposition of our Neg background 
ght hetter be allowe 1 tt recep m subcon 
yusiv. Otherwise we are be ind cnslave 
ing to write m this or that mann becaus 
is the fitting thing for a Negro artist t 
I think a good many Negro artists are beginning 
iee the effects of standing or ne foot 
ler to hold pose. We should write Iitera- 
ire and compose music. If it turns out to be 
Negroid. well and good: if not. well and good, 
00.” Such an opinion may not wm the ap- 


oroval of publishers who would like to see Ne- 


ARNA BONTEMPS, WHO RE-CREATES SIGNIFIC 





ANT MOMENTS 





ISTORY 


from Page 





126 





gro authors stay within the bounds of the stereo- 
tvpe. But it is the most honest approach to any 
effort. The Negro artist the 
chance of taking his place along with the finest 
lets 






has best 





creative 






artists of other races and nationalities if he 





his creations grow out of himself naturally, with 





any sort of tradi- 





no attempt to push them int 





tional pattern 

Claiming that he is 
writers for his large family 
Bontemps subtle sense of humor 
Manv of us recall with delight the lecture 
tour he made with Hughes few 
vears back, when the literary 
kept their audiences laughing while they learned 
And that he 
gossip Mr. Bontemps has never denied 

Arna Bontemps stands at the half-way mark 


Several 





“famous among Neer 
five children.” Mr 


comes to the 






lore. 






Langston a 


witty 





two figures 






has a novelists natural interest in 








of a distinguished and varied career 
works now in preparation would indicate that 
his future will be bit bright as his 
past and that Negro history will live in Ameni- 
t extent through 






every as 






can literature a noteworthy 


his efforts 






Western Electric's 
Backward Step 


Continued from Page 111 


men heard was blocked by a National War 
Labor Board ruling that only the two immedi- 
ate parties to a dispute can be heard. 


Workers Strike 


By December 13th, not having heard from 
the National War Labor Board, the P.B.E.A. 
became impatient and called a membership 
meeting to decide further action. During the 
meeting, attended by less than 300 members, 
a telegram was received, stating that the Na- 
tional War Labor Board declined to order the 
establishment of separate facilities. A strike vote 
was taken and passed and the strike began at 
11:00 o'clock that same evening. 

The stoppage lasted from that night until 
the U. S. Army seized the plant on December 
19th, although more than 3,000 workers were 
away from their jobs until after Christmas. 
Picket lines were maintained during the three 
changes of shifts. The union claimed ninety 
percent of the white workers were out, but com- 
pany estimates put it closer to fifty percent. 
The NWLB immediately ordered the strikers 
back to work and threatened the use of sanc- 
tions and plant seizures. The P.B.E.A.’s reply 
was: “We are going to hold to our guns: we 
have no intention of changing what we have 
started.” 

The NWLB then referred the matter to the 
White House, which passed it on to the Office 
of War Mobilization for recommendation. 

In the meantime the P.B.E.A. threatened to 
shut down the power plant supplying the en- 
tire Point Breeze Works and sought to intimi- 
date the community generally by writing an 
open letter to members of the City Council say- 
ing that their organization could no longer guar- 
antee to prevent violence. Said they: “We feel 
it our duty to warn you that this is only the 
beginning and if conditions are permitted to 
continue, the trouble at the plant is going to 
become more violent and will spread all over 
the city.” 

Concurrently, the Non-Partisan Committee 
called upon the White House and Selective 
Service to obtain the names of all male strik- 
ers for immediate induction. UE-CIO officials 
said their union “calls on all Western Electric 
workers to stand together, repudiate the phonies 
and go back to work.” A few days later the 
International Association of Machinists, AF of 
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L, charged that the company had pired 
the strike “to avoid bargaining with iti. 
mate union” and demanded police pr 
for its members, many of whom, it 
were prevented from returning to w 
“threats and intimidation.” 

When the picketers first formed their 
front of the plant they boasted that wor! 
Eastern Aircraft, another concern with 
regaied facilities, would join them in th 
for segregation within a day or two. 
claim was stoutly denied in an official stat 
of Local 239, UAW-CIO,. which bran 
“an unmitigated lie’ and said further: 


Lion 
ned. 


“We at Eastern Aircraft do not have se; 
facilities for colored and white employees, nor 
any friction exist between employees on the 
issue. We are wholeheartedly opposed to the 
taken by the PBEA The Cor 
CIO specifically states that i 
discrimination because of rac 
action contrary to this would 
n direct violation of union law 

But the only daily newspaper to print 
statement was New York’s PM. Baltim 
own Sun papers, on whose doorstep the entire 
action was taking place, not only by-passed this 
story but sedulously avoided editorial comment 
f any type on the strike until after the Army 
seized the plant, at which time it began 
paigning for segregation or the grounds t 
other arrangements upset Baltimore's status qu 

During the strike the Baltimore Urbar 
League received reports from colored workers 
indicating that certain members of the super- 
visory force were actively sympathetic with the 
strikers. One instance of actual sabotage on tne 
part of an assistant foreman was reported from 
several sources. This man deliberately cut the 
wires on a machine being operated in his de- 
partment, and then, after turning off the heat 


and opening the windows, advised all the em- 
ployees who had reported to work to return 
home as there was nothing to do. This case and 
others were reported, both to top management 
and to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The Army Takes Over 


On the morning of Sunday, December 19th, 
the U. S. Army, acting under the executive or- 
der issued by President Roosevelt, took posses- 
sion of the five strike-bound plants. But the 
Army handled its baseball bat of authority as 
if it were a feather duster. Its first statement 
was: “Workers will be welcomed back on their 
regular schedules.” Two days later the strikers 
were still absent and the Army was issuing “a 
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que \” for the end of the strike. The following 

ys story under the heading, “Strikers Not 

ming Back to Work Yet,” stated that “a 

neck showed that fewer striking employees re- 

rte’ for work yesterday than at any other 
me during the weck-old walkout. despite the 
my appeal to workers to return to their jobs. 

Four days after the beginning of Army control 

he headlines read: “Four Thousand Still Out 

\t Five Plants.” 

On this same day, December 23rd, acting on 

ne widespread feeling that the Army was dila- 

ry and was failing to take a positive stand 
get the plant back to production, a confer- 
nce was arranged by the Urban League In- 
justrial Secretary between labor relations offi- 
ers of the Army and various civic and labor 
eaders who sharply criticized the manner in 
which the Army was handling the situation. 

It was pointed out that after almost a week 

| Army operation, at least 3,000 employees 
were still away from their jobs. It was further 
ndicated that there are penalties which could 
« applied against the strikers, including the 
removal of privileges, of seniority rights, of 
amon membership, or the cancellation or modi- 
fication of draft deferments, and the immediate 
nduction of male employees. James Drury, 
president of the Baltimore Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, insisted that the Army issue an 
itumatum which would set a specific and early 
jeadline for the return to work. 

In the evening of that same day a special de- 
livery letter was dispatched to General Archie 
Farmer, summarizing the points made and em- 
phasizing the necessity for a resumption of full 
«ale production. It was pointed out that a gen- 
eral impression has been created in the com- 
munity that the Army is contemplating becom- 
ing a party to an undesrtanding which would 
nullify both the National War Labor Board 
directive, which declines to order separate faci- 
ities, and the President’s Non-Discrimination 
Policy as defined by the FEPC. The Army was 
urged to make a definite statement on the 
importance of the return to work, to set a dead- 
line and to work out overtime schedules and 
overtime pay so that employees now at work 
would be able to increase production at once. 

The only suggestion which received favorable 
consideration from General Farmer was the one 
regarding the establishment of additional over- 
time. Copies of the communication were sent to 
the War Department, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and the President. 

Soon after the Army took over, the following 
little ditty was found to be circulating among 
the workers : 


This is the Army, Mr. Shea 

You keep our toilet locked all day, 
But we don’t care cause we're on strike, 
And we won't come back till we like 


This is the Army, Mr. Chew 
What are you and the niggers going to 
You had an office where you ate chow, 


But the Army has taken it now 


This is the Army, Franklin D 

You and your soldiers don’t scare me, 
It won't be long before they'll go away, 
But we'll remember you on Election Day 


During the period of Army control, in which 
common facilities continued to be used without 
conflict, the Non-Partisan Committee and other 
interested organizations were seriously concerned 
about a number of rumors to the effect that the 
company was planning to capitulate. These 
rumors appeared to be confirmed by reports of 
additional construction of toilets, lockers and 
cafeteria facilities. In order to get at the basis 
for these reports and to make clear the position 
of the Urban League and other interested com- 
munity groups on the importance of avoiding 
segregation at Western Electric, repeated efforts, 
all unsuccessful, were made to obtain a confer- 
ence with management or with Army officials 
in control of the plant. Management said that 
all statements would have to be made by the 
Army and the Army saw nothing of value to 
be gained by such a conference. 

On March 7th the Afro-American newspa- 
pers headlined a report that plans had been 
completed to segregate facilities as soon as the 
Army left. The Urban League office wrote the 
company saying that: 

“The effect of segregation would be one of im- 
creased bitterness and heightened racial feeling 
Colored workers would consider the move a relega- 
tion to a second class status; white workers who 
have successfully adjusted to democratic work re- 
lationships would see their old prejudices endorsed 
by management as valid and important; workers 
generally would begin to think of management's 
policies as only responses to pressure and without 
intrinsic validity. Plant morale, which was high 
enough to win three Army-Navy E's under the sys- 
tem of completely democratic work relationships, 
would decline if the working force divides itself 
into two mutually hostile groups; the stage would 
be set for the kind of tension which was present 
during the December strike and which needed only 
the spark of a minor incident to set off a serious 
outbreak.” 


On Thursday, March 23rd, the Army an- 
nounced that its purpose of restoring Western 
Electric to full production had been achieved 
and that it was now turning the plant back to 
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the control of management. The following da\ 
an announcement of the company’s “harmony™ 
plan was carried by both the Afro and the daily 
press. It stated that the additional lockers and 
toilets now under construction would be as- 
signed “in a manner directed toward the har- 
monious relationship of those involved.” 

In conferences with colored workers and in- 
terested agencies, including the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee, the Afro-American 
newspapers and the Baltimore Urban League. 
management said it was now convinced that 
the attitude of the majority of workers and the 
general community was such that common us¢ 
of facilities was no longer practical. The descrip- 
tion of the plan avoided the use of the term 
segregation, although lockers were to be assigned 
in such a way that white and colored workers 
would not come in contact with each other. 
The same would be true of toilets, as persons 
assigned to a given block of lockers would b« 
expected to use the adjoining toilet facilities. 

The plan contemplates no change in cafeteria, 
drinking fountains or employment opportuni- 
ties, which will continue to be without racial 
identification. 

It was felt that the high quality of the new 
facilities, which will be identical for both white 
and colored, together with the relieving of over- 
crowding, would be sufficient to cause the plan 
to go into operation with little or no opposition, 
provided the issue was not agitated by outside 
interests. 

The Baltimore Urban League, and represen- 
tatives of the National Urban League, in sev- 
eral conferences which followed the announce- 
ment of the plan, both in Baltimore and New 
York, expressed concern regarding the long- 
range employment patterns of the area and 
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Western Electric's excellent record ; 
of Negro skills whi h has been sed 
ample by various federal agencies. J 
bility was pointed out that a backwar 
the company might well have an wu 
effect on other concerns 

The attention of management 
the interpretation being placed pon 
Electric’s experience by the Dartnell V 
duction Service, a nationally known 
counseling agency, which, in its rece1 
discussing the place of the Negro in 
version program, uses the Point Breez 
ence as indicative of the serious opp 
white workers to the ol Neo es 
report: 


more afte th 

to want to ret 

as possible Tt 
Negro labor emplo 


lle d workers 


The study further observed that most « 
ers intend to departmentalize colored and 
workers aS much as possible and to pl 
Separate rest rooms and sanitary facilities 


such departments in order to get aroun 
problems encountered by Western Electri 


League representatives pointed out in 


sion that the “harmony 
at a time, relief of overcrowding and the ‘ 


plan takes tw 


lishment of racial segregation. Quoting th 
ports of workers and direct observation, it was 
suggested that Western Electric's difficulties 
have sprung from overcrowding as much 
from anv other single factor and the recor 
mendation was made that the first step toward 
a solution be relief of overcrowding by 
segregated assignments of the new facilitie 
These conferences were, however, with 
effect in modifying company plans. On Apnil 
24th the first segregated toilet and locker facil- 
ties were assigned in the Wire Building. 
Colored employees, as soon as the “harmon, 


plan was announced, had voiced a protest, not 


only to management but, working through the 
Non-Partisan Committee, had sought the 
sistance of all the various federal agencies 
volved and had even sought redress through 
the P.B.E.A. grievance machinery since it con- 
tinues to be the legal collective bargaining agent 
at the plant. 

Their ranks, however, were divided by th 
fact that their efforts were now in opposition 
to company policy rather than in support of 
it. Protest was further weakened by the appar- 





at salisfaction felt by many of the workers to 
shom racially separate toilets had been as- 
The quality and spaciousness of these 
ilities has so impressed most Wire Build- 
rkers that there has been little reaction 
fact of segregation. Articulate opposition 
er continues from other employees whose 
lities have not vet been segregated 

case, then, is not yet closed. Further- 
we, there are a number of questions about 
he whole thing which vet remain unanswered 
igh is available, however, to present some 
the interpretations that have been offered 

ad to draw a few conclusions. 
One interpretation is that offered by the 
Urban League’s Industrial Secretary in a unity 
ppeal made at the height of the strike over 
Radio Station WFBR. It was based on the fol- 

wing points: 
Number One. 
t Westerr 


ys é ear and a hall 
Walkouts? No! Riots? No 
the plant was high 
k Award thre 
plants in the 


umber Two 


at masses 


concerned about defeating 
eaten our nation’s existence 
werking since last summ 
Western Electric, and the 
which could arouse latent 
old unfounded fears 
“These leaders told the National War 
Board that they entered the controversy only afte: 
1,500 employees petitioned their organization, the 
Point Breeze Employees’ Association, to act. But 
there are sworn affidavits in the hands of federal 
authorities to the effect that these leaders them- 
selves stimulated, promoted and financed that ori- 
ginal petition 
Number Three: It is maintained that the issue 
has been a major concern of workers for months 
Sut less than 300 workers attended the meeting 
t which a strike vote was taken. Six thousand were 
nspicuous by their absence. Neither is it accurate 
to assume that all of those now absent from work 
strikers. The majority of workers at this plant 
ure women and many have stayed away because of 
rumors of impending violence which have been de- 
iberately circulated for this very purpose 
“Finally, the crowning inconsistency of the whole 
position is the fact that the Point Breeze Employees 
Association, which is attempting to force separate 
facilities on Western Electric workers and manage- 


ment, and which has both colored and white mem- 


itself, does not even have separate facilities 
its own unjon hall! This fact was brought out ; 

National War Labor Board hearing on Decem 

2nd to the vast amusement of everyone pr’ 


ent 


Another interpretation is that of AF of L 
and CIO union officials who are fighting a 
four-cornered — battle with each other. the 
PB E A. and the company The ontinuc to 
maintain that the whole fiasco was a mock bat- 
tlhe cooked up between the P.B.E.A. and the 
company as a means of proving to the National 
Labor Relations Board that the P.B E.A. is not 
company dominated. They point to the fact 
that agitation for segregation began on a large 
scale only after an NLRB Trial Examiner found 
the P.B.E.A. to be company dominated and re- 
commended its disestablishment As further 
evidence they point to the active collaboration 
of some supervisors with the strikers 

But another interpretation is that of Dexter 
Teed, New York Post feature writer, who sees 
the whole thing aS a plot to embarrass President 
Roosevelt and block a fourth term by seeking to 
demonstrate the impracticality of Executive Or- 
ders 8802 and 9546. 

A final view which thus far lacks factual sup- 
port links the small group of P.B.E.A. leaders 
with subversive elements bent on disrupting 
America’s war effort. 

But aside from interpretations, there are les- 
sous to be drawn from the facts on hand. One 
is for Negro workers whose organizational weak- 
ness showed itself at two critical points: the 
plant-wide strike vote of October 4th and 5th; 
and the P.B.E.A. strike vote of December 15th. 
A reasonable turnout at either of these points 
could have completely blocked the campaign 
for segregation. 

The greatest weakness of the Non-Partisan 
Committee was its inability to draw any con- 
siderable support from white workers or from 
general community leadership which could 
have counteracted the pressure for segregation. 

As for management, it could have saved the 
nation’s war effort a needless loss in production 
and saved itself the embarrassment of a plant 
seizure had it dealt with the problem of over- 
crowding early and before it took on racial im- 
plic ations. 

Western Electric, in words of F.E.P.C., has 
taken a backward step, but at this writing it 
continues to lead most concerns in this area 
in the extent and quality of its use of Negro 
workers. Those concerned with industrial de- 
mocracy will hope that this is its last step 
backward and that the future will see a return 
to complete democratic work relationships. 
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“PRINCESS ANNE COLLEC: 


A Four-Year Land-Grant Instity 
for Higher Learning 


PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLA).D 


- 
Bachelor of Science Degree :: 
AGRICULTURE 


HOME ECONOMICS 
MECHANIC ART: 


Two Years of Arts and Science 


“BENNETT ‘COLLEGE 


CREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


- 
A Distinctive College for Young Women of 
Discriminating Parents 





* 
College Enroliment has grown from 10 students in 1926 
to 400 students in 1943. 


os 
{Accommodations for a limited number of new students 
for the _ term. 


Applications are now being received for the academia 
year beginning September 14, 1944. } 
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for Further Infermation Address 
MISS WILLA B. PLAYER, Director of Admissions 
Box 1589, Creensboro, N. C. 
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Daytona Beach, Florida 


Home-Like Surroundings 
Healthful Climate 
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Two-Year Curricula in: 
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7 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
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Big Post-War Program is now laid 
Curnculum and Building Expansion 


For atermation, eféress \DDRESS THE REGISTRAR FOR PARTICU! 


JAMES A. COLSTON, President 
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African Studies 
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~ FALL QUARTER 
Education | Freshman Orientation, Sept. 21-22 
e Registration, all students, Sept. 23 
Engineering Physics For information write to: 
Humanities R. B. Atwood, President 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 

















“Virginia Union ‘iatiinaiiy 


A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


* Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 
For information address the President or the Dean 


of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Cheyney Training School jor Peachers 
TATE TEACHER { 
CHMEYNEY PENNSYLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 

1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Grades 1-3) ... ..B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education 

(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) 8. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School) ...B8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arte: 

(Elementary and High School) .. B.S > ree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLV NIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high seo 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 

















DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 








‘COSMETOLOGY 


IN THE NEGRO 


By CERALD A. SPENCER, M.D. 
wif New York Academy of Medicine 


e 

Read and own a copy of this timely and unique 
book. written so that all may understand the 
many problems of cosmetic diseases of the skin. 
These are some of the interesting questions discussed. 
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A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
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F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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yl CAROLINA COj) 
AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—o—- 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the MA. and MS. Degree 
—_—o— 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree . 

Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 


Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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student-body, — bi- racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 


music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 


ourses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 


Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
edicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 
Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 
For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KINC CHERRY, Dean 
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The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The University includes 
College of ee Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 

For further information address: 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.8. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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What Now, White Mane 


(Continued from Page 103) 

promise freedom. What freedom is there i» our 
own country for peoples who are deni | the 
promised right to freedom of opportuni We 
ask our young men to give up their cl ished 
places in civilian life and put on their co. ntry’s 
uniform. For what? For liberty. But is there 
liberty at home when some Americans de- 
nied the right peacefully to enter hote!:, eat 
in restaurants, sleep in Pullmans, or \ rship 
their God after the manner of their choix. ? 

Have you wondered what is happenin:, will 
happen, to the minds of young men realy to 
give their lives for freedom, for liberty. and 
who yet see both freedom and liberty i:nper- 
fectly expressed at home ? Have you asked vour- 
self what happened in the minds of men back 
from Guadalcanal when they heard of the De- 
troit riots? Those men on Guadalcanal went 
through a hell which even in imagination we 
can only skirt. And for what? For groups of 
our citizens to kill each other in American 
Streets ? 

The Indian scholar, Shidrahani, says: * 
is no race problem except in the mind 
white man.” By itself, the statement asks 
thought; its implications demand attention. 
The cool fac ts are that the white race is « it- 
numbered; that the end of this war will find 
the products and techniques of our industrial 
civilization spread over the world; that the idea 
of liberty will have penetrated to the uttermost 
corner and the smallest island; and that the 
voice of freedom with whose tongue 
have ourselves spoken will never again 
still. 

If these be the facts, what should the whit 
man do? The answer can be argued in many 
wavs. I suggest three: First, ethically, the 
white man can acknowledge the right of all 
peoples to live equally in the sun he has long 
said it: he can now act in accordance wit! 
his words. 

Second, intellectually, the white man can ac- 
cept the findings of the specialist (for the most 
part, he admires specialists) and listen to the 
anthropologist who says that the differences be- 
tween races are non-functional; who says that 
skin-color bears no functional relationship to the 
skill of hands, the quickness of mind, or the 
depth of heart; who says, in short, that there 
is no such thing as racial superiority or inferi- 
ority. 

Third, it is possible to argue on the grounds 
of expediency alone (an argument perhaps for 
those who like to think of themselves as “prac- 





ical’ . And here it must be said that some 
@ll into the danger of becoming party to the 

‘Woli ! Wolf!” fable. We talked too soon, some 
fus. about the “Yellow Peril.”” We talked be- 
fore “ur weapons, our machines, and our ideas 
were abroad in the world. They are there now. 
4: the peace table, men from China will talk, 
not as they did at Versailles in tones of suppli- 
ation, but in tones of authority. They will speak 
with the voice of Asia. With the voice of Africa. 
With mingled voices from the Americas. 

They will speak and they will be heard with 
¢ respect we give to equals, or at a later date 
their voices will echo in our ears as we go over 
the divide into the long valley of broken pro- 
muses, betrayals, and defeats. 

These are hard words. The time for soft 
words has quite gone. No man should dare to 
peak soft words to the American people. Not 
at this time. Not now when Negro Americans 
have died in the streets of our cities: when 
Spanish Americans have fled naked through 
yack alleys; when Japanese Americans cower 

relocation camps, and Jewish Americans 
sand helpless in the presence of their desecrated 
ead. Surely not now, when men from all these 
groups are dying for us on the battlefields! 

No time for solt words now when there Is 

lest some day the mask be torn from this 
war, and we find beneath its verbal exterior the 
ruel features of a war for the maintenance of 
white supremacy. 

Io men and nations there comes a time of 
isis, a moment of choice, an instant of deci- 

Today the United States stands in that 
moment. As individuals and as a nation, we 
tand there. Not tomorrow but today, we make 
ur choice. 

White man, what have vou in your hands 
ind heart as vou go down the mountain side ? 


Survey of the Months 


(Continued from Page 129 


Russia, and conducted a dance school in Berlin, 
many, before the first World War, during which he 
ved as a Sergeant Major with the British Army 


ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES 
CELEBRATES TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


On May 15 the National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses celebrated its tenth anniversary. On 
this occasion the association called to the attention of 

rses and citizens the progress of Negroes in the field 
of nursing and the service they are rendering in war- 
time. Mrs. Mabel K. Staupers, R.N., the association’s 
executive seeretary, states that there are about 2,000 
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‘ Voorhees N. and I. School { 
} DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 4 


b Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. { 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern Asso-@| 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 4 
btion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of theq 
5 Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer-4 
ican Church Institute for Negroes 

Write for information to: { 


J. E. BLANTON, Principal ‘ 
Denmark, South Carolina { 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


tp 
The mates’ ~~ city 
Liberal Arts siness Administration 
Teacher Training — Economies 
Mechanic Arts ° Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


amendiieainna 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
——_o—_ 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 











TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
A College accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schoole of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living 
Courses leading to the Oegree of Bachelor of Science 
are offered in the —— Schools and Departments 

instrustion: 


ACRICULTUR HOME ECONOMICS 


COMMERCIAL. DIETETICS ae PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION CHANICAL pP -- ——~ 
Compiete Courses leading 4 Certificates and Diplomas 


Commercial Disteties and Special Trade Courses 
for Men and Women. 


agpresss Oy the Ges Qevenanes Getpertty te eter 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly SS ? os 
for Techeges. Craduates. 
F. BD. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE EEGISTEAR. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in we 2 closing and auditing books 
of tions as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
end ye to look after the interests of cor- 
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Division of Nurse Education 
Curriculum leading to Degree 
of Bachelor of Science in 
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Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
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EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
your! success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 


ability to make an i jent living, so here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX DPEAULTY COLLEGE 
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For further intormation write 
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Negro students now enrolled in the U. S- ( 
Corps and 217 Negro nurses serving in the 

Corps; that more schools are accepting Neg 
and that an increasing number of Negro 
serving on an integrated basis in hospitals in 
East, Central and Western states. She furthe: 
these improvements are the result of work 
citizen's committees and interracial committ 


towards removing discriminatory practices 


* * * 


MOREHOUSE INSTRUCTOR 
ELECTED TO SIGMA Xi 
Miss Mary L. Reddick, a member of the Biology 
department at Morehouse College, has been ted to 
membership in Sigma Xi, national organization devoted 
to the encouragement of research in science 
Sign Xi, founded in 1886, is a Society rasting 
rs. Election to membership is d on 
ed ability in the natural sciences 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Miss Lois lavlor, 
» Opportunity, Journal of Neero Life, 
Broadway, New York 


Dear Miss Taylor 
Ihe Florida A and M College Hospital is desirous of 


making a correction it ir article published in the 
April-June, 1944, Opportunit) yurnal of Negro Life, 
on “Nurse Education at Hampten Institut 

In your first paragraph it stated “Hampton 
Institute, second of its kind in the country—Dillard 
University opened a similar division two years ago 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in Nursing.” 
[his statement is not correct according to records. The 
Florida A and M College Hospital started this program 
in 1936. The record at the Florida A and M College 
shows that thirteen nurses have received the Bachelor 
of Science degree in Nursing since 1936, and cight 
nurses will receive degrees May 28, 1944 in Nursing 

The program at the Florida A and M College Hos- 
pital was outlined in 1936 under the guidance of Miss 
Rheva A. Speaks, R.N., Superintendent of Nurses at 
that time. At the present, Miss Speaks is Director of 
Nurses, Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. L. H. B. Foote, Medical Director, Florida A and M 
College Hospital—Tallahassee, Florida, and during the 
presidency of the late Dr. J. R. E. Lee 

I am of the opinion that the Hubbard Hospital, 
Meharry Medical College, started their program before 
Flint Goodridge. According to our records the Florida A 


and M. College Hospital is the first to start this program, 


Hubbard Hospital second, Flint Goodridge third, and 
Hampton Institute fourth. 

We would greatly appreciate further investigation into 
this matter so that a correction may be made in the 
article, and that the files of the Opportunity Magazine 
may not be incorrect. 

Thanking you very kindly, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. M. Mack, R.N 
Superintendent of Nurses 





